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In a large garden of formal plan shrubbery and evergreens play an important part. 


points without which the garden would be a mere patchwork of lawn plot and flower bed 


They mark the boundaries, form a background, and accent those 
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The creative spirit of the craftsman is clearly evident in this dining- 
the rug composed of strips of “filler” joined by stitchery, and the 
a design of the owner's own making 


room, where the furniture is handmade, 
walls and table-runners stencilled from 


A RESUME OF WHAT THE MOVEMENT HAS DONE AND IS DOING FOR THE AMERICAN HOME—THE 
CAMARADERIE OF CRAFTSMEN—SOME DIVERGENT EXAMPLES OF THE WORK AND ITS INFLUENCE 


Mirra BuRR 
ROBABLY few outside of its active participants realize what 
the arts and crafts movement has done and can do for the 
American home. Significant of its relation to the home, how- 
ever, is the fact that the first material manifestation of the 
movement, and that which started one of its earliest and its 
best-known apostles upon the career of craftsman, was the fur- 
nishing of his own home, by William Morris, at the time he 
married. 

The story is too well known to repeat: it is told in any biog- 
raphy of Morris, and delightfully in that of Mackail. The way 
in which the group of friends rallied around the enterprise, con- 
tributing beauty by means of their own hands, sounds too ideal 
for a commonplace world. It presents a picture of the finest 
comradeship, and thus fittingly prefaces the claim of William 
Morris that true craftsmanship promotes comradeship: and that 
inspiring work and true comradeship are the basic needs of life, 
and that these the quest of beauty in work secures. A certain 
human interest must accompany the expression of the true crafts- 
man, whose work does, as a matter of fact, generally begin at 
home; which, in return, lends to his work the indispensable 
element of sincerity. 


EpsonNn-KOHLER 


As an American instance of home-building in relation to the 
crafts, and of our own day, may be cited the experience of a 
group of young married men at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. They gathered 
together in the evenings through the inspiration of one who had 
conceived the idea and acted, modestly and under protest, as 
the leader. They were business men and had not studied crafts- 
manship as such, knowing nothing of the technical details of 
the materials used until they began to use them. There was no 
plan outlined and no “course.” Each decided what he wished 
to make for his own home and then, with such help as he might 
gain from observation and his own judgment, started in. Obser- 
vation was wonderfully quickened, of course, but each discovered 
that there was much that he seemed to know without learning 
which he could bring to bear upon his work, and that he could, 
actually, learn by doing. The results of the winter were grati- 
fying to all concerned; the self-confidence and power of each 
were much increased and a fine mutual interest was awakened. 
One member began with small metal fastenings for a built-in 
closet in the dining-room, then made hinges and door-plates, going 
on to electroliers and finally a handsome metal lamp. Others 
had made creditable pottery ; one, some decorations in pyrography - 
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etal wa iowever, the favorite medium for desk sets, lamps, 
bow! lo see not only the beauty of the things made, but also 
he pride and interest with which all, including the families and 
friends, regarded the work, and the relation it took to the home- 
furnishing, was something to consider seriously in the face of 
the accusation, that the modern home is cold and formal. 

\nother instance of like import, but very different in character, 
is that of the effort of a clergyman in a Pennsylvania town to 
engage the interest of the boys amongst the poorer element by 
viving them employment which would keep them off the streets 
ind provide an outlet into better things. Gathering about him 
a litthe group he showed them wood and tools and told them 
they might have the use of these to make something for their 
own homes, each to choose independently what his should be, 
the only condition being that it should be something for home. 
More or less simple things were chosen, some at once, some after 
a consultation with “mother.” One boy said he would like to 
make a bureau. The others jeered at his ambition, but the 


material things having been created by ihe shop’ work. 

Still further proof along the same line was given by the classes 
in a school of arts. Each, as soon as a design could be formed, 
was encouraged to apply it to something for home use; or to 
design something for such use. It resulted in a quiet enthusiasm 
and sense of reality which could not otherwise be gained, and 
eliminated the mercenary spirit too often hampering class 
expression. 

But it is in actual homes—homes built up by craftsmen gradu- 
ally and by hand for the accommodation of actual living—that 
best and most surely is demonstrated the truth of this claim. 
It has been my fortune to know several of these. One, most 
notable and first in time, was created by a man and woman, who 
were both artists and craftsmen. Often the wife designed the 
piece which the husband carried out, but this was not by any 
means so always, both being able to design and execute. To go 
into details is not necessary to an appreciation. Our illustrations 
show views of the reception-room and dining-room opening from 


An old broken brick wall in a city backyard was the basis for this scheme. Into it were let Mercer tiles, and over the wall face were trained quick-growing vines. 


The old and the new were thus readily amalgamated into a congruous and artistic whole 


clergyman said he might attempt anything he wished so long as 
he would stick to it until done. A year later a visit paid to 
the workshop found a rejoicing in progress: the bureau was 
finished! It was a wonder-day for the boy and an event for the 
shop, the bureau having been the thing always there, its creator 
ploddingly in front of it, whatever else might come or go, it 
being more or less of a jest always. It was now the center of 
general rejoicings and compliment—comradeship as well as 


it. The furniture in each, with hardly an exception, was made 
by themselves, and other rooms held other pieces, notably a carved 
four-poster bed. The table and chairs in the dining-room 
were among the earlier productions, and there is a story of how 
the “rushing” of the chair seats was done, the process being 
learned partly from an old man who nearly remembered it, and 
partly from an old chair, which was taken apart. The wall in 
the dining-room had a covering of burlap, self-colored, giving 
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Sewing boxes of convenient size and 
good lines have been fashioned 
from wood and stamped metal 


an almost golden effect in 
the light. Hung loose and 
bound at top and bottom or 
by galloon fastened along the 
seams, nothing is 
more effective for 
wall covering 
than burlap. 
Upon this was 
stenciled in vary- 
ing soft browns a 
bold design of 
horse - chestnut, 
the pattern giving 
a sense of open- 
ness and freedom 
to the space. In 
the reception- 
room the fireplace 
has a facing of 
colored cement, 
which connects in 
color its copper 
hood and the soft 
crimson of the 
roses, forming a 
quiet-toned sten- 


cil upon the walls About this Greplace 


—a daring at- 
tempt, yet entirely successful. 
Another craftsman home is 
still in process of building. 
The structure of the house is 
complete and the grounds, 
comprising about an acre, laid 
out, but the details are added 
as time and opportunity allow, 
while life goes on in the 
midst. Here sculpture is to 
form a notable feature, the 
large mantel in the living- 
room, for which the clay 
“sketches” are complete, to be 
cast in concrete. A nursery 
fireplace-facing has mis- 
chievous sprites, which it 
would delight any child to 
trace amidst other detail. 
Gardening is always an ac- 


. 


Apart from the charm and beauty of its workmanship, the popularity of Marblehead 
pottery is due to the fact that it has never been commercialized 


The craftsman’s work is thorough— 
he draws the design, stamps the 
metal and fashions the object 


companiment to the creation 
of such a home, and the gar- 
den is here a very 
part—as indeed it 
was also in the 
other home, al- 
ready described— 
yielding masses of 
bloom as well as 
vegetables aplenty. 
Still another home 
gaining toward 
completion has 
been built upon a 
most unusual plan 
—large spaces for 
the studio and cosy 
rooms for living. 

The effort and 
the actual work 
necessary to bring 
into being such a 
harmony and thus 
really to create a 
beautiful home are 
much, even given 


are grouped hand-made articles which give a sense of homeness and simplicity with beauty. The the ability. It 
mantel decoration is a landscape in modern tiling 


takes care and pa- 
tience and perseverance and 
imagination to hold the end 
in view unwaveringly and so 
make actual the original de- 
sign. More than this, the de- 
sign itself necessarily changes, 
grows, adapts. But the doing 
of it all has a great ethical 
value as well as an artistic 
one. It develops the qualities 
suggested ; it draws the family 
together in one work and 
brings out strongly the abili- 
ties of each; it is character- 
training as well as an art- 
training. It is, in other words, 
not a more or less successful 
esthetic effect; it is a crea- 
tion, an art-product, a home. 
Each thing in it calls to us 
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inviting! d the making of an artistic home, in this sense, is itself in an industry proper, 
not so i matter of training as of intention and a certain’ or else individual craftsmen 
fineness of rete produce, either alone or in 
rthermore, the happy results of the group of young men at — groups, and unite in a society 
‘it. Vernon would prove that an art-traiming is not indispensable, with an exhibition and sales- 
but that skill to do can be gamed by doing, a clear desire creating room. Every large city now { 
leat meeption. Homes of this kind are never subject to has one of these and very 
fashion; they are their own fashion; they are appropriate, beau- many small cities or towns. | 
til and with that fashion, as such, has nothing to do. As to industries: a_ very ‘ 
\s to appropriate motifs for our home art, these may best successful effort toward this i 
come trom our own native sources, the Colonial and the Indian, end was that of the Abnake . 
en thes nnot be drawn direct from the nature which sur- Rug by Mrs. Albee. The : 
rounds our domestic conditions. This last is desirable, and will designs, made by herself, 
ke itself felt im an 1 | 
cere creation. Indian design : 
however i fireside art 
teliin ‘ ile experi 
, ence or fa in such mate — Excellent silverware is made by a Balti- 
more studio, this porringer being an ex- 
rials as were at hand. The ample of the sturdy, artistic workmanship 
( olonmial vn essentially a 
dlomestic art, the early pieces were derived from Indian 
plainl howimg this, being motifs, hence the name: 
r made at the dictates of a and the work was carried 
need but informed with the out by native women of 
sense of refinement and New Hampshire, under her 
beauty which these early direction. The enterprise was 
forefathers had, however originally undertaken in the 
primitive their living. This missionary spirit, as providing 
was clearly shown in the ex work of interest for these 
amples exhibited at the Hud women, but the rugs were so 
“on Memorial, in the Metro well received that the orders 
politan Museum. At Hing soon outran the means of 
ham is one of the “village - making. They “go” with the 
industries” of New Eng -q simpler styles of furniture 
land, one of its products = better than any rugs to be had 
being “white embroidery,” in the market; not as the 
oriental, subtle and luxurious, 
but simple in plan and _ har- 
monious in color. Otherwise 
there is little to choose 
=§=amongst machine productions 
and imitations. The “rag rug” 
came in by means of the hand- 
a craft movement, proving so 
; acceptable that it was soon 
adopted by commerce. 
Pottery is one of the ear- 
3 liest crafts to be brought to 
7 a state of convenience and 
beauty among us, and art 
Another fireplace created by its owners— the metal hood and enclos- potteries have now a_ well- 
ing bands, the stenciled overmantel decoration and plates, all : ae 
being of heme design and workmanship established place. The dan- 
ger to art has been that 
: the designs for when a plant would enlarge it generally became commercial in 
which are adapta- just that degree.. The beautiful Grueby ware is no longer made, 
tions from old unable to cope with conditions. Rockwood endured by partly 
Colonial pieces. yielding, in order to bring in innovations. The Newcomb College 
The American has attempted to bridge over the steps between class and trade 
development of work by a postgraduate course, using always and only native 
theartsandcrafts Southern motifs. The Marblehead Pottery makes distinctive 
movement is en- ware, which it maintains so by keeping the plant small and so 
; tirely native here under artistic control. Beautiful tableware that takes its 
and has its own place in the history of such ware has come from Dedham. 
: forms of activity. Mass. Tiles have developed beauty and a great variety of 
Contrasting with the above is the simple work shown Mostly, this ac- uses; from mosaics to large decorations, and among _ these 
o in this kitchen, where even the tablecloth is handmade tivity expresses (Continued on page 49) 
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An example of a pool for the plants’ sake or rather a pool developed as a setting for the fountain. It depends on whether 
your water garden is to show water or plants—or the fountain, which will determine the selection and planting treatment 


MAKING A POOL FOR THE POOL’S SAKE—THE NECESSARY PROPORTION OF PLANT AND WATER SPACE— 


THE 


i it to be a pool for a 

pool’s sake—or a pool 
for the plants’ sake? This 
is an important question. 
One is so likely not to 
realize how little it takes 
to clog the waters, to ob- 


scure them entirely, to 
make them a jungle of 
growth. 

A pool for the pool’s 


sake—for the picture it 
makes—must planted 
with the greatest restraint. 
It makes no_ difference 
whether it is large or small; 
the same degree of restraint 
is necessary. Otherwise the 
picture will not be well 
composed. The water must 
be given its full due—which 
means that it must domi- 
nate ; because, after all, wa- 
ter is the feature of a pool. 
The plants are incidents. 


What aquatics shall be left out? And why? 
Perhaps the answer will be immediately, “the tender ones, be- 
cause they are a nuisance,” or “the big ones, because the pond is 


GRACE TABOR 


Photographs by Mary H. Northend and Nathan R. Graves 


A clump of iris is the best possible background for a pool that is to be viewed from one side 
only; use either /ris Germanica or Iris Japonica 


15 


NEGLECTED VARIETIES OF AQUATICS—BORDER PLANTING—HOW TO USE SUBMERGED PLANTS 


small,” or a combination of 
these two; or any one of a 
number of other classifica- 
tions. So far, so good, 
But we must go further. 
Everything must be left 
out, save the plant chosen 
for the dominant note, the 
plant which complements 
this, and one or two strag- 
gling little minors. 
Naturally the mind’s eye 
sees water lilies when water 
plants are mentioned; and 
[ fancy no one ever built 
a pool or acquired one of 
Nature’s building without 
picturing them afloat upon 
its surface. This alone is 
enough to indicate what the 
dominant note should be— 
where there is space. Par- 
tial as | am to this queen of 
the aquatic world, | should 
advise against even a single 


plant where there is not water surface at least three and a half 
to four times as great as that which the plamt will require for 
its support. Anything less than this will reduce the proportion 
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Water lilies require a water space three and a half to four times that which the plant needs for its support. 


No plant covers less than the area a half-barrel would 


furnish; therefore, unless the pool is approximately four times this size, it were better to choose a plant of less expansive character 


of water to plant below the standard of three to one, which it is 
desirable to maintain. 

There are no water lilies that will cover less space than the 
area a halt-barrel would furnish. Therefore, unless the pool is 
approximately four times this size it will make for better results 
if some other plant of less expansive character is chosen. Reduced 
to figures, this means an area of from fourteen to sixteen square 
feet to a plant, the plant itself occupying about four square feet. 
Thus one-quarter of the water's surface being covered, only three- 
quarters remain in sight. The number of plants which any pool 
of greater size can effectively support may, of course, be very 
easily calculated on this basis, allowing one to each such unit of 

Very water lilies accommodate themselves to so modest 
a portion as the half-barrel circumference, however. The majority 
require surface area of from twenty-five square feet all the way 
up to one hundred; so the variety must be chosen with care and 
understanding 


few 


Che plants commonly grouped as water lilies are of two distinct 
kinds, known botanically as Nelumbos—or Nelumbiums, as com- 


mon usage has made it—and \ymphaeas. Nelumbiums are “bold 


plants, suitable for large ponds and for masses,” which puts 
them out of consideration at once for the small water garden, 
while Nymphaeas are “royal, gorgeous and diversified.” 

Never choose a water lily of the Nelumbium division for an 
artificial pool—unless it is a “natural’’ artificial pool, made by 
damming a stream or developing springs or a bog into an actual 
little lake with all the features of Nature’s landscape; or unless 
the plant, and not the pool, is the thing. 

Among the Nymphaeas there are perhaps half a dozen of the 
smaller sort from which to choose; and these are all hardy. Of 
them Nymphaea odorata minor is a small form of the common 
white water lily of the eastern parts of the United States—sweet 
smelling, lovely and familiar to everyone, but none the less de- 
sirable for all that. This form has the disadvantage, however, 
of being sparing with its blossoms sometimes—not always. Be- 
cause of this, however, Nymphaea pygmaea with dainty white 
blooms a little smaller—averaging two inches in diameter, where 
the others are three—is probably a better choice, for it always 
blossoms abundantly. The leaves or “pads” of this are from 
three to four inches across, and it has the advantage for a small 
pond of not spreading sidewise at the root, as most others do. 
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If the pool is artificial and an effort has been made to keep the curbing a decorative element, immediate border planting is unnecessary. Rather, as here, give the pool a 
background, removed sufficiently from the edge of the water so that the background will be pronounced and the water easy of access 


A yellow form of this species is Nymphaea pygmaea helvola. 
This also is very floriferous and its blossoms average about the 
same size. Both open their flowers in the afternoon on three 
or four successive days, closing them again about six o'clock, 
while those of Nymphaea odorata minor are opened for three 
days from early in the morning until noon. By having one plant 
of the two species one may have flowers all day—a feature of 
water lily selection that should never be overlooked. 

The three above-mentioned are the only plants suitable to the 
very small pool—the one affording from fourteen to sixteen square 
feet of water surface. Nymphaea Aurora is a glowing yellowish 
rose, as its name implies, which becomes red on the third day. 
It is a larger and grosser plant than any yet mentioned, but may 
be grown in a pool of fairly modest proportions. After this there 
comes one of the Marliac hybrids, Nymphaea Marliacia chroma- 
tella, with a very bright yellow flower that is from four to six 
inches across. This will keep sufficiently within bounds to war- 
rant its planting in a pool that is not large, if its color and type 
make a compelling appeal to one’s taste. 

Turning from the water lilies, I would like to draw attention 
to several delightful aquatics that are entirely overlooked more 
often than not—almost certainly, until one has studied the sub- 


ject a little and learned something of its possibilities and limita- 
tions. For example, few things are more charming than the 
water hyacinth—that great pest of the St. John’s River in Florida, 
which will grow to be six feet across in a single season unless 
continually thinned, yet which is perfectly suited to a small pool 
or even to a tub with no earth in it, because such thinning is 
very simple and does not injure the plant. It floats detached 
on the water’s surface, only sending down roots into the earth 
if this is near the surface. For this reason it is better to have 
a foot of water under it, rather than six inches; for it grows 
rank and weedy when it can attach itself to the dirt. 

Its flowers are hyacinth-like. In Eichornia crassipes major, 
which is one variety, they are a lavender rose, while Eichornia 
Azurea runs more towards the blue. It is a tender plant and 
should be carried over each winter by bringing in a tuft and 
floating it on a flat bowl or any receptable which will hold from 
six to eight inches of water. An aquarium wherein goldfish live 
is an excellent place for it; and, personally, I like it indoors all 
the year through, as well as outside. 

If yellow is preferred to blue, choose the water poppy—Lim- 
nocharis Humboldti—which has leaves that float something like 

(Continued on page 52) 
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In selecting your puppy, pick out a sound, husky youngster with an intelligent look. 


Make him a part of the household, but carefully avoid pampering. A spoiled puppy 


does not develop into a desirable pal 


The German Police—The Dog of the Hour 


PAL AND PLAYMATE IN THE HOME, SENTRY AND RED CROSS ASSISTANT ON 


VULPINE ANCESTRY 


WILLIAMS 


Author of 
VERY dog has his day,” and this is the day of the 

German Shepherd. At the front, with both the German 
Belgian armies, he is serving sentry and ambulance 
assistant in locating wounded men at night. Here, in America, 
though he is not yet the most popular, he is certainly the most 
fashionable dog, anl the other is sure to follow. 


and as 


In all varieties 
this does not hold true, for fickle 
Mistress Fashion has been known 
to pamper breeds that did not 
the stuff of which a 
thoroughly popular dog is made. 
rhe however, has 
characteristics, both mental and 
physical, that will surely carry 
him far with dog-loving Ameri- 
cans. 


possess 


sheepdog, 


Just ten years ago to the very 
month, the American 
vogue of the German shepherd 
was foretold to me. At 
The Hague /nternationale Hon- 
dententoonstelling (which is the 
Dutch for international dog 
show), as a Belgian friend and 
| watched a famous German 
authority judge this breed, a 
wiry little Englishman, known 
as a shrewd dog broker and an 
honest judge by 
fanciers from San Francisco to 


present 


dog 


professional 


Capetown, joined us. 
“There, sir,” he said, pointing 


No fence can be too high for him 
to scale 


this is part of his training to the sheepdogs, “is a dog that 


“Practical 


i8 


THE BATTLEFIELD—HIS 


THE TRAINING THAT HAS MADE HIM ALMOST HUMAN—HOW TO JUDGE HIS POINTS 


HAYNES 


Dog Keeping,” Ete. 
will be extremely popular in your United States some day.” 

At that time the day of the Collie wag at high noon and 
the Airedale’s dawn was just breaking:, The first impression of 
a sheepdog is of a terrier-like Collie, and, not at the time appre- 
ciating that he has his own niche that he alone can fill, I laughed 
at the prophecy. Five years ago—there were then but a handful 
of sheepdogs in the whole United States—I met this same man 
at the New York show and twitted him about his prophecy. 
He again maintained that he was sure it would some day come 
true. To-day it is being fulfilled. 

To-day the classes provided for sheepdogs at bench shows all 
over the country seldom fail to arouse keen competition. The 
army of sheepdog fanciers receives scores of recruits each sea- 
son. A most energetic club busies itself with fostering the inter- 
ests of the breed. A monthly magazine is published about Ger- 
man shepherd dogs exclusively. Moreover, the dog has made 
a host of very desirable friends among people who are not dyed- 
in-the-wool dog fanciers at all. One is sure to meet him strolling 
on Fifth Avenue, Michigan Boulevard, Chestnut Street, and other 
thoroughfares of fashion. He is very apt to spend his summers 
at Bar Harbor or Newport, and his winters at Aiken or Palm 
Beach. 

What manner of dog is this who in five short years can spring 
from nowhere to everywhere? 

In the first place, he looks like a glorified wolf. In his spark- 
ling, dark eyes the expression of cunning and hatred has been 
replaced by one of good faith and intelligence. His erect alert- 
ness is very different from the wolf’s slinking slyness: he steps 
proudly along, while his wild cousin slouches by. He gives 
the immediate impression of being a thoroughly capable dog. 
He is big and strong. His movements are free and sure. He 
has the alert air of ability. He seems to be the very archtype 
of the primitive dog, and this is one of his chief charms. There 
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is no suggestion of the monstrosity about him, for he has no 
“fancy points.” The hand of man seems to have touched him 
but lightly, and he is quite the most natural dog among all the 
thoroughbreds. 

Remembering that the general appearance of the dog is that 
of a glorified wolf, it is not difficult to fill in the details. Mr. 
Benjamin H. Throop, one of his 
best friends, has done this very 
effectively, in the following de- 
scription of the ideal type: “The 
head is in proportion to the body, 
being rather long, but not narrow 
as in the Collie, with a strong, 
clean-cut jaw filled with large, 
white teeth and prominent fangs. 
The skull is arched a little, often 
having a slight depression down 
the center and always between the 
ears. Their erect ears, which are 
of good size set well up on the 
skull, are broad at the base and 
taper to a sharp point, being car- 
ried open to the front with the 
inside protected with a_ slight 
growth of hair. The eyes are of 
medium size, set straight in the 
forehead at the place where the 
forehead declines to the muzzle, 
and are of almond shape, not pro- 
truding. The eyes and head denote 
great intelligence, alertness, and 
boldness, combined with an honest 
fearlessness, but never a wicked or treacherous expression. 

“The neck,” continues Mr. Throop, “is of medium length, 
clean-cut throat, covered with soft hair somewhat resembling 
fur. The shoulders are long, flat, oblique and muscular. The 
front legs standing straight are of good bone, well muscled, 
with light feather on the back, clean, strong joints, with round, 
very compact feet, moderately arched, short toes with strong 
nails. The hind legs are well developed and muscular, pointing 
a trifle back with the pastern coming slightly forward, making 
a rather decided angle, and having the same compact feet as 
in front. 

“Their coat is very important, as it must be such as will 
protect the dogs in all kinds of weather; 
because in their work as police, army and 
herding dogs they are exposed to all 
storms and winds, with their coat as their 
only protection. This is short and coarse, 
but not wiry, lying flat on the body, while 
the undercoat, which is their greatest 
protection against cold and water, is like 
a thick, fine wool and is generally lighter 
in color than the top-coat.” 

Besides this short coat Mr. 
Throop has so well described, 
there are wire and long coats, 
too, but these are seldom seen 
in America. In color the 
sheepdog ranges all the way 
from black to a smutty fawn. 
The most popular shades, 
however, are iron gray and 
the wolf gray, which is dark 
gray mixed with tan. 

Obviously, this 


wolf-like 


Qualifying for the Red Cross Corps. His short, eager barks call 


help to wounded men in all sorts of out-of-the-way places 


Long head, flat, muscular shoulders, the German Shepherd fs distinctly a thorough- 
bred. His short, coarse top-coat is reinforced by an undercoat of thick wool—a 
necessary protection in his exposed work 


dog must be a close kinsman of the wild dogs, but there has 
been much speculation in fitting him into the domesticated branch 
of his family tree. His sweeping tail belies a close connection 
with the Chows, Pomeranians, and other varities whose tightly- 
curled tails are so distinguishing a mark. Some of his friends 
have suggested that he and the Collie are cousins: others scout 
the notion of any such relationship. 
The favorite German theory, which 
has been championed by the well- 
known zoologist, Professor Studer 
of Bern, is that he is a direct de- 
scendant of small wild canis, 
who flourished in western central 
Europe at the close of the Ice Age. 
If this is so, this glorified wolf can 
likely trace his pedigree straight 
back to the dog Adam. Assuredly, 
he is no newcomer, for he has been 
common in Germany and the Low 
Countries for at least two centuries. 

Distinguished as is his appear- 
ance, this is but half of the shep- 
herd dog’s attraction. There is 
something almost supernatural 
about the intelligence of the dog. 
He has all the bright smartness 
with which we usually credit the 
street dog of mixed ancestry. He 
has the cleverness and nice under- 
standing of Master’s different 
moods which make the Terrier so 
capital a pal. He is blessed with 
the Poodle’s ability to absorb and retain lessons. He has all 
the wisdom of an old Foxhound. Mentally, there is no dog like 
him, and, as Mr. Montford Schley said to me only the other day, 
“The German Shepherd is so clever that he makes fools of all 
other dogs.” 

Although the most intellectual of dogs, there is nothing of the 
student’s seriousness or the professor’s pose about him. Quite 
the reverse: he is light-hearted, jolly and wide-awake. When 
one thinks of the true measure of his mental capacity, he seems 
at times almost flippant ; but nobody, except his own family, loves 
a serious, sobersided dog, and the sheepdog is fortunate in being 
able to make friends quickly and easily. 

“Some folks say that a sheepdog will bite.””’ They even charge 
him with being surly, suspicious and untrustworthy. His wolfish 
look is forbidding, and his strength and confident airs frighten 
a timid person, but mainly this false reputation is the result of 
his marked success as a police dog. In 
those cases where his actions do give color 
to this slander it may, in nine cases out 
of ten, be traced to improper training in 
this honorable profession of his. The 
sheepdog was the first to make his name 
as a police dog, and the first 
to be introduced into America 
in his official capacity. “My 
goodness gtacious!” exclaim 
those who know nothing of 
the dog and but little of his 
work, “what a terrible brute 
he must be to track, and cap- 
ture, and chew up thugs and 
murderers!” The good, old 
English Bloodhound, a most 
likable dog, has suffered from 
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the same misunderstanding. Neither dog is the mythical slave 
trailer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, nor yet the ferocious hound of 
the Baskervilles. 

As a policeman, the German Shepherd is taught special duties, 
but the very keynote of all his training, when properly conducted, 
is absolute control. He is first taught that he must always obey 
promptly and without question. 
One of his first lessons is to stick 
at his master’s left heel. In this 
position he covers the rear and left 
flank, leaving the man’s right hand 
free for the forward fighting. A 
more difficult lesson is never to 
take food from anyone except his 
master. This is a test of self- 
control, and important, too, since 
it may some day save him from 
He is early taught 
to “stay put,” and after he has 
learned this so well that he cannot 
be coaxed off or driven away from 


being poisoned. 


his appointed place, it is an easy 
step to learn to stand guard over 
a person or property placed in his 
charge. He is instructed how to 
capture a fleeing criminal by trip- 
ping him by running between his 
legs, or hindering him till his mas- 
ter can come up. He will also fight 
a man, but only in case of an 
attack on his master. When des- 
tined for the river or harbor squad, he learns to drag people 
out of'the water, and, in Paris particularly, he has been used 
very successfully in preventing suicides and recovering drowned 
bodies in the Seine. All these hard and complicated duties he 
learns, but he acts only on order, for unless under command 
he would be a hindrance rather than a help. 

When he enlists in the army his training is only slightly dif- 
ferent. As a sentry, he sticks by the left heel, and gives the 
alarm at any suspicious sight, sound or smell. In the Red Cross 
Corps his exceptional scent is employed to help locate the 
wounded. In modern warfare this work of mercy must always 
be done under cover of 
darkness, and since 
wounded men in _ their 
agony drag themselves into 
all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, into hollows, shell 
pits, under 
behind boulders, many 


bushes, and 


would never be recovered 
if these clever four-footed 
searchers did not hunt 
them out and with short, 
eager barks call the 
stretcher bearers.. 

As a watchdog, he 
should have a slightly 
modified training, 
and, of course, in his orig- 
inal work as a herder, he learns to round up and drive sheep or 
cattle. 

The proper training of a sheepdog for whatever duties he will 
be called upon to perform is at once an art and a science. The 
trainer must be a lover of dogs, firm, kind and just. He must 
also know the ways and means of bringing his intelligent charge 


police 


Dauntless in the face of great danger, “fear seems to be one word 
that isn’t in his vocabulary 


Early taught to “stay put,” nothing can drive him away from his appointed place. Once on 
the job he stays there until called off 


under control without cowing him, and of training him in his 
duties without breaking his spirit for the work. Few men com- 
bine the proper disposition with the necessary skill fitting them 
to train sheepdogs, and many dogs are sold that are but partly, 
or, what is even worse, wrongly trained. 

One should by all means get a trained dog, since training is 
necessary to develop their latent 
abilities and to bring them under 
proper control. But by no means 
get one that is badly trained. A 
partly trained police dog will have 
learned that it is commendable to 
hold his prisoner at bay until called 
off, but he may not appreciate that 
he should never make prisoners till 
commanded to do so. With such 
a dog about the place, you are apt 
to find a very much frightened 
friend squeezing himself into the 
corner of the vestibule held a 
prisoner. If he tries to escape he 
will be tripped and knocked down, 
his clothes are liable to be torn, and 
he may even receive an admonitory 
nip or two. Such a reception is 
exciting enough, but it is hardly 
hospitable, nor does it tend to 
cement friendships, and a dog with 
such half-baked ideas of duty 
will be regarded quite justly by 
your friends and neighbors as a 
nuisance and a menace that had better be gotten rid of. 

On the other hand, a properly trained German Shepherd is a 
delightful companion and a very useful animal. His quick in- 
telligence and winning disposition make him a splendid pal, and 
his faithfulness and affection make him a fine playmate. His 
strength, his courage and his training fit him admirably to be 
the best of policemen. It has been said that “all dogs, from Toy 
Spaniels to Great Danes, are watch dogs,” and there is more 
or less truth in the saying, but the well-trained German Shepherd 
dog is the model of all watch dogs. Against the average dog 
he is like a modern steel time lock compared with an old- 
fashioned latchstring and 
wooden bolt. 

In selecting a sheepdog 
puppy pick out the bright, 
husky youngster with 
straight, heavily-boned 
legs, a broad skull and 
stout muzzle, shortish back 
and good depth of chest. 
Pay most attention, how- 
ever, to his soundness and 
his intelligence. The weak, 
shelly, sulky puppies do not 
develop into as desirable 
dogs as their stouter, bolder 
brothers and sisters. Make 
him a part of the house- 
hold, treat him kindly, feed 
him well, but never pamper or spoil him, for he is no coddled 
weakling. Then, when he is six or eight months old, turn him 
over to a reliable trainer and have him thoroughly trained. But 
be sure that he is left at school until his education is completed. 
Some sheepdog owners recommend leaving a youngster in the 
kennels until after he is trained. 
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In planting the mixed shrubbery border, avoid straight lines. The outer edge of the bed should resemble a seacoast in miniature. The border must maintain natural 
vistas or create artificial ones that will look natural 


Efficiency in the Flower Garden 


THE POSITION AND PLANTING OF SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS—BACKGROUNDS, HEDGES AND BORDERS 
—PLANNING NOW TO PLANT NEXT MONTH—HOW TO BUY SHRUBS 


F. F. RocKWELL 


addition to being beautiful themselves, shrubs enhance, if 

properly arranged, the beauty of all the other features of 
the place—the lawn, the bulbs, the hardy perennials, and even 
the flower garden. But the greatest thought and care should be 
used in planning your shrubs. In the first place, they are the 
most permanent of the landscaping features. A mistake made in 
varieties or grouping will bear bad results for years or will neces- 
sitate a great deal of trouble in correction. Furthermore, shrubs 
are the most prominent of any of the landscape materials you 
can use. A mistake made in the flower garden may go unnoticed 
by everyone but yourself; a mistake made in the’shrubbery will 
be consciously or unconsciously noticed*by every passerby. 

The available specimens for the shrubbery border, for back- 
ground and house space plantings.and for isolated lawns include 
not only the many fine flowering shrubs but also “some that are 
valuable for their foliage, and the smaller evergreens. The latter 
are usually seen only in groups of plantings of a comparatively 
large number. They are much more expensive than the other 
shrubs, and doubtless many people have hesitated to get any great 
number of .them when the expense required would go so much 
further in other directions. It is, however, a great, mistake to 
feel that they cannot be used as single specimens or three or 
four in different situations about the place. Nothing else will so 
surely give the place an air of distinction and individuality. 

While most shrubs should not be planted until later in the fall, 
about the time of the first hard frost, the coniferous evergreens 
and such evergreen shrubs as rhododendrons, laurel and the like 
should be planted during this month. If there has been a long, 


protracted drought and the ground is very dry, it will be better to 
wait until the advance guard of fall rain has wet the ground. 

But whether the planting is to be done this month or later, now 
is the time to plan for it and to get all the preliminaries under 
way. The work of selecting and planning, if you do it intelli- 
gently, may take quite a while. If you are not familiar with the 
shrubs it will pay you well to make a trip to the nearest nursery. 
Otherwise go among your friends or in a good park, where you 
will find the more common varieties. You then can get an idea 
of their general appearance and habit of growth. Data as to 
their height, season of bloom, color, and so forth can be found 
in any good nursery catalogue. A general grouping which will 
aid the beginner more than any complicated tables of figures may 
be made as follows: 

Tall backgrounds and tall groups: Cornus Florida (Dogwood), 
Cercis (Red-bud), Deutzia, Forsythia, Kalmia (Laurel), Syringa 
(Lilac), Rhus (Sumac), Lonicera (Honeysuckle), Spira, Weigela, 
Vibernum (Snowball) and Golden Elder. 

Low shrubs for foreground or low groups: Spiraea Thunbergii, 
Deutzia, Clethera, Daphne, Andromeda (Lily-of-the-Valley 
shrub), Calluna (Heather) and Erica (Heath). Hardy azaleas 
are generally put in separate beds where they can be given the 
special treatment required. 

Flowering and decorative shrubs for single specimens: Althea 
(Rose of Sharon), Buddleia (Butterfly shrub), Chionanthus 
Virginica (White Fringe), Calycanthus Virginica Floridus 
(Strawberry shrub), Crataegus (Hawthorn), Aralia Spinosa 
(Continued on page 54) 
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It began with being nothing more than a summer bungalow, but interest in the building and furnishing grew until it 
became a substantial, all-year home 


The House an Artist Built for Himself 


7 BEING THE STUDIO AND HOME OF WILL FOSTER 
‘ AT LEONARDO, NEW JERSEY 


-~ 


ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


y ILL Foster’s home is at Leonardo, on a sandy rise of land 


along the New Jersey coast, north of the Atlantic High- 
lands. His work as an illustrator is so popular and his still lifes 


on 


8 


A great meadow-stone fireplace flanks one end of the living-room, a The studio is filled with big, quiet spaces, its interest centered about the brick fireplace. The motley 
rude, comfortable structure with a wide, hospitable hearth furnishings are such as an artist would work with 
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and interior settings have met with such success that it is natu- 
rally not only interesting, but valuable, to see how he has worked 
out his idea of a home. To begin with, it was to be just a sum- 
mer bungalow, but now the family lives there all the year, except 
for the winter months that are passed in New York. It is one 
and a half stories high, with the living-room and studio the full 
height, and with the daughter's and her governess’ rooms opening 
upon the living-room gallery. The garage is also one and a half 
stories high, in the same style as the house, with room for two 
cars and with the servants’ rooms above. It is connected with 
the house by a vine-covered pergola. At first there was only 
the main body of the house, the living-room, with the hall behind 
leading at the right into the kitchenette and on the left into the 
main bedroom, with the bath and the staircase between. 

At first it was all shingled, but for the sake of a different 
characterization Mr. Foster had the walls stuccoed. This made 
the carpenters call it ““Woodwasted.” Then the house grew. The 
outdoor living-porch was added; then the scullery; then the 
studio. The garage was built. Then the pergola was extended 
to connect with it and to bring it, so to speak, into the home 
picture. At first the studio window was a long, low casement, 
Japanesque in effect, but this spring the roof was cut, and a 
dormer built for the high window. It is this experimentation 
in building, this changing of material for a very pleasure in 
effects, this continuous element of growth and expansion, this 
readiness to improve by changing, by covering up, by cutting 
out, as well as by simple addition, that helps to add to the expres- 
siveness of his home. 

Take his stucco walls. You can see in the photograph, espe- 
cially of the studio walls, what a study in texture he has made 
them, what feeling he has put into the surface handling. Take 
the wooden strips that break the triangular surface of the gable 
end. They remind us of a collection of half-timber patterns we 
once made during a study trip among the little medizval villages 
along the Moselle River, full of spontaneity, grace and charm. 
Of course, there the timber was an integral part of the con- 
struction; whereas here its function is purely glecorative, and so 
all the more dependent upon a feeling for sie division. There 
is very nice feeling in the four different widths between the 
vertical strips and in the simplicity with which the single strip 
crosses them horizontally. 

Mr. Foster has a sympathetic interest for all burnt-clay mate- 


Grueby for variety 


rials. He has taken the greatest interest in his floors. The floor 
in the living-room is of yine-inch-square dull red tiles with a 
border of gray mortar inlaid with small, red hexagonal tiles. 
The same square tiles are used on the outdoor living-porch, but 
by laying them with an inch-wide instead of a half-inch mortar 
joint, the effect is entirely different. Now and then, on the porch 
floor, a red tile has been omitted, and the space laid in with 
four Grueby tiles with wide, gray mortar joints. There are not 
many squares of Grueby tiles, and yet, as you sit and look at 
that floor, your eyes are suddenly arrested by a new interest, 
caught in a new pleasure. It is not only because Grueby tiles 
are interesting in themselves, with all sorts of quaint geometrical 
patterns sympathetically pressed and glazed, in soft harmonies 
of grays, blues, pale plums, and greens, but it is the spontaneous 
way they have been inserted, seemingly without premeditation 
and yet with the greatest charm. It is this kind of work that 
it is difficult to get workmen to do. They actually ridicule your 
attempts at artistic effects in the very materials that they should 
know and love best. In the kitchenette, for instance, there are 
grass-green tiles, small hexagonal forms, laid with broad, gray 
mortar joints and with now and then a russet orange and then 
again soft blues. In the bathroom there are red hexagonal tiles 
laid here and there with odd groups of green tiles. 

The living-room has a great meadow-stone fireplace on one 
side and a gallery on the other. This gallery has a two and a 
half feet overhang. Beneath it there is the wide opening that 
leads into the hall. The room has a high wood wainscot, the 
panels of which were inside shutters that Mr. Foster happened 
upon one day in a house on Fifth avenue that was being wrecked. 
The house had some beautiful doors that Mr. Foster wanted; 
but wreckers work at such speed that in the short time it took 
to get an expressman they had ruined the doors and he had to 
console himself with the inside shutters. He got his solid front 


Mainly junk—here in the living-room is a discarded fan-top door; 
the wainscot is made of old shutters 
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door, all his leaded-glass casement windows, a unique window 
niche for the living-room, and his two beautiful fan-topped doors 
that form part of the wainscot on either side of the door in the 
same way, and usually for $4 or $5 apiece. From the wrecks 
of a balustrade Mr. Foster gathered together as many of the 
spindle-shaped balusters as he could carry under his arm and 
bought them for fifty cents. They are now part of the balusters 
that guard the gallery. There were not enough to go round, so 
they have been combined with square ones, three square ones 
to one spindle, then again one square baluster to one spindle, 
and so on 

In the living-room is a large, soft-green velvet sofa, eight and 
a half feet long, three and a half through, with a back and 
sides nine inches deep, one of the sofas that you have only to 
sink into to know the personification of luxuriousness. This sofa 
is the dominant piece of furniture in the room. That is one of 
the secrets of furnishing at times, this use of accents or, shall 
we say here, this use of an effective fortissimo. The sofa is 
an expensive piece of furniture, but it was well worth its price. 
The Fosters had bought it as good as new at a Fifth avenue 
auction place for $23! Of course, it was its size, the very quality 
that it gave to this high living-room, that made it seem so low 
at auction. You would not naturally look to Fifth avenue auction 
places for inexpensive finds, but the wing chair that you see in 
the photograph of the studio and that Mr. Foster uses repeatedly 


The living-room is one and a half stories high with a gallery running along the side. Arranged with a nonchalance that makes them perfectly at home, are the couch, 
shutter-wainscot, old doors and tables that the cwner rescued from oblivion 


in his illustrations cost only $21. Mr. Foster has, of course, 
chairs like his French ones that cost in the hundreds, but the 
delightful slat-back in the photograph of the living-room fireplace, 
with its charmingly-curved slats and its reed bottoms, cost $4 
and the Windsor cost $7. An illustrator like Mr. Foster needs 
a great many chairs, but only one of a kind. The living-room 
is a room exactly suited to chair assembling of this sort, in fact 
some of its charm lies in the way its furnishings can be assem- 
bled and reassembled. 

In some rooms the furnishings all have their one and only 
appropriate place—not that such rooms have not virtues of their 
own—but in a high room with as many fixed features as this has— 
a great fireplace, a gallery, book shelves, cabinet closets, high 
wainscot, great sofa, not to mention the heavy-beamed and 
girdered ceiling—the movable furnishings are not needed to play 
an architectural part in the composition of the room as a whole. 
They can take a lighter—an action part. 

It is here that some of the qualities that have made the still 
life of Mr. Foster’s illustrations such a success comes into play. 
He likes big, quiet spaces in a room, but against them plenty 
of action, go, slap-and-dash and “ping.” “Ping” is a favorite 
word of Will Foster’s. 

We asked him to build up some still life groups for us. 
It was interesting to watch him. Take the lower shelf of the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Your Saturday Afternoon Garden 


THE FIGHT AGAINST HOT-WEATHER WEEDS—CROPS FOR CANNING AND TO FILL OUT THE 
SEASON—BLANCHING CELERY AND CAULIFLOWER—IMMEDIATE WORK WITH VINE CROPS 


T this time of the year the receipts from the garden are at 
A their highest, and the gardener is likely to feel that his 
season's work is over and that he can sit down and enjoy his 
just reward. While it is possible to let up a little, there is still 
plenty to do, particularly if the garden is to be made to yield 
right up until freezing weather, as it should. Crops that are far 
enough along to look perfectly safe now may, if left to them- 
selves, be smothered out almost before you realize it by the 
rapid-growing hot-weather weeds. Two of these, which are to 
be particularly guarded against at this season, are purselane and 
the annual barnyard or bunch grass. It is essential to keep these 
well cleaned out at the first stages of growth for two reasons: 
they soon become so thoroughly established that they cannot be 
uprooted without great injury to nearby vegetables, and they 
mature and distribute their seeds so quickly that next year’s crop 
of trouble will be sown before the fight with this year’s is won, 
unless the garden is very carefully looked after. Purselane is 
the worst of all the garden weeds in this respect. The first seed 
pods will be ready to spill their ripened seed at the slightest 
disturbance before the plant has, to the casual observer, begun 
to bloom. Furthermore, every little piece of it that is broken off 
will root itself even after days of dry weather. If, unfortunately, 
your garden is infested with it, pull each plant up whole, throw 
them into small heaps, gather them at once into some tight- 
bottomed receptacle, pile them on a stone or on some place where 
thev can dry out a little, pour kerosene over them and burn them. 
If any of the bunch grasses have grown so large that they 
threaten to uproot your onions or beets or carrots, when you 
pull them out, use a sharp knife to cut them off just below the 
soil. The great pest of the late garden is chickweed; at the 
present time they are quite inconspicuous, innocent-looking little 
plants, but they will continue to grow even after a hard frost 
and after almost everything else in the garden is dead, and pro- 
duce a crop of weed seeds that will make a green mat of weeds 
next spring for several feet around where each plant was al- 
lowed to mature. 

Take some Sat- 
urday afternoon 
of this month for 
a regular clean-up 
day in your gar- 
den. Cut out the 
weeds around the 
edges and at the 
ends of the rows, 
where they may 
heretofore have 
been overlooked. 
Pull up and burn 
any crop rem- 
nants which may 
have been left. 
Where the ground 
is not needed for 
a last planting, 
sow crimson clo- 
ver and. buck- 
wheat; or, if too 


Plant now those crops that are to fill out to the end of 
the season-—beans, beets and carrots for winter use 


EpSON 


far north for the former to winter successfully, rye and winter 
vetch. By using buckwheat with the crimson clover and by sow- 
ing early it can be grown where planted later, and by itself it 
would be likely to winter kill. The buckwheat will die down at 
the first frost, but forms a mulch and a winter protection for the 
clover. Sow the maximum amount of seed of all these things, 
because they are for spading or plowing under next spring and 
for adding humus to the soil. This adding of vegetable matter 
to the soil is of the greatest importance, particularly where the 
chief source of plant food is commercial fertilizer instead of 
manure. 

There are a number of crops which should still be sown to 
fill out the season clear to the end—beans, lettuce, beets and 
carrots for winter use; lettuce and cauliflower for the frames, and 
spinach in the frames. The earlier varieties of dwarf wax beans 
are the ones to sow now, and there is little danger that you will 
have too many of them, as any surplus that is grown now is 
easily canned for winter use. Most vegetables desired for can- 
ning should, in fact, be sown now, so that the work can be done 
when the weather is cooler and while the vegetables are at their 
very best, so far as quality is concerned. Of the beans, Bountiful 
and Early Valentine are good green-podded sorts and Brittle Wax 
and Refugee are good yellow-podded kinds for late planting. The 
Refugee is especially good for late planting for preserving because 
the pods, while very numerous, are not as large as some of the 
others. The earlier varieties of peas also should be selected, such 
as Little Marvel, Laxtonian or Blue Bantam for dwarf and Pros- 
perity, Early Morn or Thomas Laxton for a tall bush kind, Early 
Model or Detroit Dark Red will make a good beet for winter 
keeping or canning—the former gets bulbs for usable size con- 
siderably sooner. The short-growing varieties of carrots, such 
as Chautenay and Guerandel, are best for late sowing. Of turnips, 
White Egg and Amber Globe, both of which are good winter 
keepers, may be grown now and will reach medium size and the 
finest table quality in time for storing. Lettuce may be used 
again for a fall 
crop; small 
packet sown now 
will give plenty of 
nice plants to 
transplant to the 
frames for winter 
use; the larger 
plants, if left ten 
or twelve inches 
apart in the row 
where they were 
sown, will mature 
early enough, so 
that by using 
marsh hay as a 
protection against 
the first frosts 
they can be kept 
in the open gar- 
den until they are 
large enough to be = Watch egg-plant and apply hellebore to the under side 
(Cont. on p. 52) of the leaves. Surface powdering is not sufficient 
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SATISFYING 
EFFECTS—THE 


INCE antique 
boxwood is 
about the only 
“antique” which 
can be grown in 
our gardens, it is 


not strange that 
the quest for 


available bushes 
has acquired un- 
paralleled impetus 
of late years. It 
has become the 
fad to pick up old 


No garden ever lacked charm in which there was an 
abundance of sturdy, fragrant old boxwood 


box bushes and many places 
have been shorn of their an- 
cestral but there 
this consolation—it is being 
well cared for and appreciated 
in its new locations. 

When country 
any pretention is created now- 


charm; is 


a place of 
adays it must be made to look 
reasonably this ap- 
plies particularly to the gar- 


old, and 


den. The impatient owner 
will not wait for slow-grow- 
ing things to mature. He 

wants them full-grown to 
begin with for immediate 


effects. Likely as not, if con- 
favorable, the 
garden designer will rely 
upon an antique boxwood bush or two, procured perhaps from 
some old homestead in the neighborhood, to give his garden the 
proper touch of age. And so it happens that bushes and whole 
hedges even of antique boxwood are in great demand to-day. 
The old-time gardens of Long Island and those along the Con- 
necticut shore, long famous for their boxwood, have furnished 
many fine specimens to the great country places which have 


ditions are 


sprung up about them. 

The prices for choice specimens are oftentimes fabulously 
high. For this reason, if for no other, antique boxwood should, 
if possible, be inherited. When you try to buy it at what seems 
like a reasonable price, ancestral boxwood is usually treasured so 
highly on the old places where it has grown for generations, 
almost like one of the family, that it takes a pretty good offer 
to arouse any desire to part with it. Why not? Besides being 
comforting, it is some little distinction to have growing in your 
back yard or before your door-step an old box bush which your 
great, great, great grandmother planted there. This you may 
never be able to appreciate, but you will find it difficult to de- 
preciate such sentiments. The age, size and beauty of the box- 
wood also enter into the transaction and make it more difficult 
to arrive at any uniform market value. 


Old Boxwood in New Gardens 


THE CRAZE 


NORMAL GROWTH—CULTURE THAT 


FOR IMMEDIATE ANTIQUE GARDEN 
AND PROCESS OF TRANSPLANTING—THE 
INSURES LONGEVITY—SOME 
UNCLAIMED SPECIMENS 


COST 


BURDETTE CRANE MAERCKLEIN 

Some idea of its appraised value may be gathered, however, 
by what it cost a Philadelphia man to transplant a century-old 
hedge. The hedge was twelve hundred feet long and it cost him 
nine dollars a linear foot to move it, or $10,800 for the whole 
job. The actual cost of the hedge cannot be definitely calculated, 
as it was there when the estate was purchased; but think what 
he must have capitalized its value at, to justify so large an 
expenditure for transplanting it alone! 

Nor is it at all strange that antique boxwood should be so 
highly prized by makers of gardens, for the available supply is 
limited and it takes box four or five generations to grow to 
maturity. Under the most favorable conditions, horticulturists 
tell us, boxwood grows not more than three inches in diameter 
in a quarter of a century. In other words, it takes eight years 
for it to add an inch to its 
diameter. Growing so slowly, 
at least a century is needed to 
make any sort of a showing 
with box, except, of course, 
in a small way. 

In this country boxwood 
grows to be anywhere from 
twelve to twenty feet high. 
The average height of a full- 
grown bush would probably 
be about sixteen feet with a 
mean diameter of, say, ten 
and a half inches. This may 
seem like an enormous stem 
for a bush of that height, but 
old boxwood bushes almost 


On the estate of James L. Breese at Southampton, L. |. a 
transplanted box hedge lines the drive approaching the house 


always have 
trunks out of all 
proportion to 
their height. In 
full-grown bushes 
the stem will 
vary from six to 
ten and a_ half 
inches near the 
ground. This, of 
course, applies to 
the ornamental or 
common variety 
—the Burrus 
Sempervirens of 
the horticultur- 
ists. 

Despite the 
growing demands 
in many parts of 
the country for 
antique boxwood, 


By introducing box, a Southern Colonial portico at the 
reese house instantly assumed the verisimilitude of 
antiquity 
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the available supply seems to be still far from exhausted. Full- 
grown bushes of ancestral boxwood and occasional hedges 
flourish on many of the old places along the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island shores and all through Long Island, where box 
grows more luxuriantly than anywhere else north of Philadel- 
phia. Away from the seacoast north of Philadelphia box is not 
quite hardy, although it is grown with partial success in all the 
Northern states and in upper Canada as far north as 52° lati- 
tude. There is an abundance of luxuriant boxwood in most of 
the Southern states, where the mild climate just suits it. 
Native to Persia and the region around the Black and Caspian 
seas, boxwood is in general cultivation now in many parts of the 
world, both in temperate and in tropical climates. Our ancestors 
brought their first boxwood bushes from Europe—largely from 
England, but some probably from France or Holland. 

What an interesting thing it would be to identify the oldest 
boxwood bush in the United States!’ Would it be found in 
New England, on Long Island, or in Virginia? No doubt there 
are boxwood bushes in New England over 200 years old, but 
the writer has not happened to locate or hear of any which he 
has reason to believe dates back of 1755. In New London, Conn., 
there is a group of six or seven fine old boxwood bushes at 
least 160 years old. They stand at either side of the entrance 
to the historic Shaw-Perkins mansion, a stately dwelling of gray 
granite built in 1755, and there is every reason to believe that 
the bushes are fully as old as 
the house. It would be hard 
to find a finer group of antique 
boxwood or to imagine them 
growing in any other environ- 
ment where they would fit 
into the picture so perfectly. 
Nor is it probable that they 
will ever be transplanted, for 
the mansion is now owned by 
the local historical society. 
The size of these box bushes 
is unusually large—the tallest 
being well over ten feet in 


height with a magnificent 
spread. 
In Providence, R. I., an 


The old and new combine well as was done here in Mr. Breese’s 
garden where the old box hedges in a modern fountain 


ancient boxwood 
bush adorns the 
garden of the old 
John Brown 
place. It is known 
to be at least 150 
years old and 
there is no telling 
how much older 
it may be. In 1766 
this same bush 
was growing in 
the then famous 
gardens of the 
George Rome 
mansion at Bos- 
ton Neck, Nar- 
ragansett, R. I. 
The bush has 
only been grow- 
ing in its present 


The vigorous verdure of box represents tradition and 
age; it is fraught with memories of days that are gone 


location for 
a comparatively 
few years. It is 
a wonderful spe- 
cimen, fifteen feet 


high and more 
than thirty feet 
around, 


One of the tall- 
est bushes which 
the writer has 
seen in New Eng- 
land is located in 
front of an old 
Connecticut farm- 
house, about half 
way between 
Guilford and 
Branford, on the 
main turnpike 
from New Ha- 
ven to New Lon- 
don. The house 
is probably be- 


In the fore-court of Colonial houses box was invariably 
used, a planting followed in recent reproductions 


tween 150 and 


200 years old, and, judging 
from appearances, the box- 
wood bush must have grown 
there ever since the house was 
built. It hugs the foundation 
and wall of the house very 
closely, reaching up to the sill 
of the second-story window. 


The stem is eight or ten 
inches in diameter near the 
ground. 

In the old Connecticut 


River town of Essex there is 
a place which could supply an 
abundance of antique box- 
wood suitable for transplant- 
ing purposes. The house is 
literally surrounded by a 
dense growth. Along one 
side is a great, massy hedge four or five feet in height and on 
the other side of the house are several great, round, shrubby 
bushes, which would fill a striking place in a normal garden. 

Hedges of antique boxwood are comparatively rare and the 
opportunity to buy up a whole hedge seldom occurs. The writer 
knows, however, where there is such a hedge on the Connecticut 
shore along the road over which one passes in going from New 
London to Waterford. Why it has not been bought up long 
ago one cannot help but wonder, for it has the appearance of 
being lost in its present location. It is four or five feet high, 
thick and perfectly formed, and runs along the road for a hun- 
dred feet or so, screening a plot of ordinary farm land. It would 
grace any garden, but apparently antique boxwood is not so 
much sought after in this locality, for there are a number of 
fine estates in the neighborhood whose owners would not hesitate 
to pay almost any price if they really wanted it. 

Antique boxwood is probably more sought after and appre- 
ciated on Long Island than anywhere else in the neighborhood 
of New York. It has been used extensively and with exquisite 
results in producing immediate effects in many of the new!y- 
made gardens on the country estates of wealthy New Yorkers. 
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Since whole hedges of antique boxwood are comparatively rare, 
it is a wonder that no one has picked up this fine specimen 


In fact, it is quite the thing to-day for their modern 
gardens to be built around antique boxwood. One 
of the finest examples is found in the famous gar- 
dens of Mr. James L. Breese on his country piace 
‘The Orchards” at Southampton, L. 1. The lavish 
use of old box, procured from places in and about 
Southampton, is one of the many things for which 
this garden is noted. In describing the beauties 
of the Breese gardens Mr. Wilhelm Miller aptly 
says: “The charm of the Breese house is partly 
due to these old specimens of box, because box is 
the one plant that commonly survives a century in 
gardens. Now the only way to get the effect of 
age without waiting for it is to have experts root- 
prune and move huge old plants to your place. 
Mr. Lreese must have spent a small fortune on 
box, for it leads you up the long path to his house, 
humanizes the portico, flanks the garden, and helps 
to tie the whole to the landscape.” 


enormous bush of antique boxwood, trans- 
planted from some old homestead nearby. 

“Killenworth,” the palatial country seat of 
Mr. James D. Pratt at Glen Cove, L. I., was 
only finished in the spring of 1913, but so 
cleverly has all the planting and garden work 
been carried out that one would never suspect 
its unseemly lack of age. Great masses of 
antique boxwood flank either side of the en- 
trance. This wonderful box was brought all 
the way from South Carolina. And_ what 
magnificent boxwood it is! One bush alone 
measures seventeen feet across. 

These isolated instances are mentioned 
merely to show concretely how the old boxwood 
of our ancestors is gradually leaving its humble 
surroundings on the farm for the great country 
estates, where it has become an important part 


These bushes on an old place at Essex, Conn., represent a small fortune, but so far no purchaser 
has discovered them 


Also in the garden of Fleetwood, Mr. Robert Sewell’s country of the garden picture. Many, no doubt, will deplore this, but in 
seat at Oyster Bay, R. L., the focal feature of the circus is an certain localities old boxwood has become so valuable that the 


The box bushes at the famous Shaw-Perkins mansion in New London, Conn., almost hold the record for 
age with their hundred and sixty years 


natives, who formerly had a monopoly of it, 


1 cannot afford to keep it. And so it goes to 

grace the elaborate gardens of the proud new- 
' comers, forsaking the simple dooryards of the 
old Colonial farmhouses, where it has grown 


for so many generations. And it is just as much 
at home in the one environment as the other. 
To keep a garden plot intact for ages to come, 
there is nothing like slow-growing, long-lived 
boxwood. George Washington's flower garden 
at Mt. Vernon was restored to its original plan 
largely by means of the box borders, planted 
under his direction over a century and a half 
ago. Had it not been for this abundance of 
boxwood Washington’s garden would have 
perished from the earth long since. As it is, 
the little box-bordered knots and parterres and 
the great hedges of clipped boxwood, which 
are so flourishing to-day, have preserved it for 
future generations. 
The South has many other fine old gardens, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Geranium cuttings should be made just below a leaf stalk. Select healthy 
shoots that have no flower buds 


The Art of Taking Cuttings 


SIMPLE RULES FOR PROPAGATING PERENNIALS—CARE AFTER PLANTING 


To prevent crowding of leaves, plant the cutting 


around the outside of the pot 


Do not let the cutting grow too tall: 
clip back the top shoots 


S. LEONARD BASTIN 


HERE are few garden operations of more importance than 
the propagation of plants by taking cuttings. The method 
has many points to recommend it, especially in the case of peren- 
nial subjects; in numerous instances the long wait between the 
sowing of seed and the development of a flowering plant can be 
substantially reduced where the specimens are raised from cut- 
tings. Moreover, one may depend upon a cutting taken from 
a plant to be absolutely true to the variety on which it was 
produced, a circumstance which is not always a certain factor 
when specimens are raised from seed. So reliable is the cutting 
in its lines of growth that a slight variation in the particular 
part of the plant from which it is taken will be faithfully repro- 
duced in the new subject. For example, some of the most 
remarkable varieties of chrysanthemums have been “sports” ; 
that is, one section of the plant has produced a distinctive type 
of blossom. Cuttings taken from this special portion may be 
relied upon to follow the variation. One could never be certain 
of this in the raising of plants from seed. 

Although different kinds of plants vary in the matter of the 
best time for the taking of cuttings, it may 
be stated in a general sense that these should 
be secured when there is a reasonable chance 


Take rose cuttings 
with a “heel” 


The diagram shows the depth of planting 
for most cuttings 
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of the portion of the plant growing. Common-sense will tell 
the gardener that the dead of the winter is not an ideal time 
for this particular mode of propagation, though even here, if 
artificial heat is available, growth can often be stimulated. 

In selecting cuttings from a plant always try to get healthy 
portions. Remember that in the case of most plants the roots 
will only arise from the lower portion of the bud which is packed 
away at the base of each leaf stalk. This is not always the case, 
for some plants, like the Wandering Jew, 7radescantia, will pro- 
duce roots from almost any part of their stem. Still, it is well 
always to arrange that one or two leaf buds are at the base of 
the cutting when it is inserted in the soil. The cut should be 
made with the knife just below a leaf stalk. Never select shoots 
which have flower buds on them, as these blossoms will very 
much weaken the new plant if they start to develop—a likely 
happening in the case of many kinds. In other respects it does 
not matter if the cutting is small, always providing it has one 
or two buds, as already indicated ; indeed, a short, stubby cutting 
is to be preferred above one which is lanky in growth. A tiny 
portion of a fuchsia, for instance, will rapidly grow into a plant 
of flowering size. In the case of soft-wooded plants it is only 

(Continued on page 47) 


In rooting strawberry runners, place the plants in pots filled with soil or fiber, and when sturdy, 


cut the runners, 
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Two restrictions limited the choice of flowers—they must be white so that they could reflect the moonlight, or they must be most fragrant only in hours after dusk. It was 
a novel experiment, yet wholly successful 


My Moonlight Garden 


AN ENCLOSURE DEVOTED TO THOSE FLOWERS THAT ARE MOST FRAGRANT AFTER DARKNESS HAS 
FALLEN—AN UNUSUAL PLANTING OF WHITE ROSES, SYRINGA, STOCKS, PHLOX AND YUCCAS—FLOWER 
FORM AND SHADOW IN THE MOONLIGHT 


CAROLINE B. KING 


ERHAPS you are unfamiliar with the bower of blossoms end of the main garden and separated from the road by an old 
that is sweeter by night than in the radiance of day. For stone wall, once a deep gray, but now faded to a pale fawn. 
years such a garden existed only in my fancy, but gradually the It was just the appropriate background for the clusters of white 
imaginary groupings of plants became so real, their spell so blossoms with which I planned to adorn my moonlight garden. 
seductive, that I resolved, at last, to make my moonlight garden After an exhaustive search through seed catalogues and 
an actuality. florists’ manuals for flowers opening only at night. and finding 
| had observed that many of the prettiest flowers closed their the choice to be somewhat limited, I decided to supplement the 
petals in the evening, just when the day was most delightful; list with others of abundant perfume, selecting, however, only 
and, at the same time, | was aware that those flowers which those which did not go to sleep at night. I determined, too, to 
remained open during the twilight hours gave out a fragrance use only white flowers, and preferably single-blossoming varie- 
more insistent than that of the daylight blossoms. Then there ties. For I had noticed that in these the fragrance is usually 
was a third class, which did not waken until after sunset, and more pronounced and delicate than in those bearing double 


these were sweetest of all. flowers; and that white flowers are usually far sweeter than 
\fter thinking the matter over throughout an entire winter I those arrayed in gorgeous tints. 
resolved, to ptt my idea into practice. But as I felt the under- Seside the old gray wall I planted white roses—the climbing 


taking to partake somewhat of the nature of an experiment, I Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and an old-fashioned white rose with 

looked about for a spot in which I might group whatever flowers a rich, permeating odor and creamy blossoms and a slight blush 

I pleased, regardless of the effect the aspect of the little plot of pink at their hearts. The latter variety, I believe, is known 

might have upon the general scheme and appearance of our as the Scotch white rose. 

whole garden. Moon flowers—or, as the nurserymen call them, /pomoea—I 
I selected a space of about twenty square feet at the extreme planted also to develop a fine drapery for the old wall, from the 
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time the roses ceased bloom- 
ing until late autumn. I 
chose the Noctiflora variety 
for its large, silvery blossoms 
and its rare perfume. 

In one corner of the 


diminutive garden I planted 
a syringa, or mock orange 
shrub, and at the opposite 
corner, also against the wall, 
a white lilac. Neither the 
syringa nor the lilac blos- 
somed the first year, but in 
subsequent seasons the even- 
ing breezes were laden with 
their delicious scent, ex- 
quisitely blended, throughout 
the latter weeks of May and 
early June. 

Spireas and deutzias—two 
early spring shrubs, bearing 
a profusion of white blossoms 
—embelish the remaining 
corners of my novel garden, 
and borders of sweet alyssum 
and candytuft complete the 
outline. Lilies of the valley 
reign in a moist and secluded 
nook next the wall, mingling 
their charm with the night-scented 
stock planted nearby. 

The pure white stock I planted 
in profusion the first season and 
was rewarded during the warm, 
still nights of July and August 
with its soft, sweet odor wafted 
through the windows of my bed- 
chamber, though the garden was 
at least twenty yards from the 
house. I can well understand 
why Marie Antoinette selected 
this delicate flower, which the 
French call Julienne, as her favor- 
ite; for it is one of the most satis- 
fying that grows. The Germans 
call it Night Violet, as it seems to 
give forth its scent only after 
dusk has fallen. 

Nictotiana—or, as I prefer to 
call it, Star of Bethlehem—holds 
an important place in my moon- 
light garden. It is one of the 
flowers which refuse to bloom, 
save at night, and its delicate, 
though penetrating, aroma has 
proven a great joy. White phlox 
is another lovely member of the 
night garden group; and the white 
petunia, whose scent is cloyingly 
sweet by day, seems to take on a 
subtler quality by night. 

The old-fashioned country pink 
—known as snow pink or star 
pink—is a welcome addition. Its 


white flowers outlined against grayish-green foliage appear almost 
phosphorescent under the shifting, dreamy shadows thrown upon 


them by that oldest of magi- 
cians, the moon. 

White lilies, which open at 
sundown to flood the world 
with a wealth of ineffable 
sweetness, share with a few 
primroses a conspicuous place. 


“Ts 
The climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and an old-fashioned white rose—the Scotch 
—covered the wall; rows of iris and phlox were before it 
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Because they have a tendency to borrow color from surrounding plants, 
it is almost impossible to obtain a pure white foxglove 


Of the latter I selected a 
variety bearing flowers of a 
clear, creamy white. 

Tall spikes of tuberoses and 
Yucca lend a touch of the 
tropics to the aspect of the 
floral ensemble, standing out 
boldly among the smaller and 
less luxuriant plants. In the 
daytime the Yucca hangs its 
scentless bells as if overcome 
with despondency, but as 
twilight fades into night 
these bells expand like lighted 
stars and bestow upon the 
passerby a rich, exotic per- 
fume savoring of the Orient. 

I found it difficult, as in 
subsequent seasons I enlarged 
my moonlight garden, to 
eschew all the dainty, multi- 
colored sweet peas, keeping 
only to those bearing white blos- 
soms; but, having hardened my 
heart to the gay harlequins, | was 
amply rewarded. For the white 
sweet peas have an intenser scent, 
and their flowers, with the back- 
ground of green foliage, resemble, 
in the moonlight, a whole school 
of merry white bufterflies. 

White pansies I planted also, 
and a few white violets found a 
corner in which to thrive unham- 
pered; while in the early spring 
the dainty white narcissus and 
hyacinth sweetened the air long 
before the other flowers dreamed 
of venturing forth. 

Another interesting flower— 
although it is very little grown— 
I found in the costrum pariut, 
or night-blooming jessamine, 
whose small, greenish-white blos- 
soms dispense a grateful odor 
throughout the dark hours. I have 
two of these plants in my garden, 
and I should advise anyone pian- 
ning a similar experiment in 
flower culture to purchase several 
of them. 

Another favorite is the white 
columbine—the common single 
variety with its flower so like a 
pair of doves. And the foxglove 
also are gratifying, although it is 
almost impossible to get the blos- 


soms in pure white. These exhibit a tendency to borrow colorings 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Planning the Efficient Cellar 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF STAIRS, ENTRANCES AND WINDOWS THAT SAVES LABOR—WHERE TO 
PLACE THE LAUNDRY—COAL BINS AND PROVISION CLOSETS—HOW TO KEEP THE CELLAR DRY 


HELEN 


HE size and shape of the cellar must, of necessity, be 
determined by the house plan, as,must also the important 
details of the location of the stairs an@,the furnace chimney. 
The outside entrance, known in New England as the bulkhead 
and elsewhere as the cellar door, the size and placing of the 
windows, the coal chute, drains and 
plumbing are affected, if not entirely 
settled, by the house plan and the slopes 
and general character of the lot; but 
much scope is left for planning in the 
cellar of even a very modest house. 

It is of first importance that the cellar 
stairs be easy of tread, broad, with good 
landings, not winders, if there must be 
turns, well lighted and provided with a 
stout railing to support the burden 
bearer. A stair with 9” treads and 8” 
risers is very good. Where there is 
plenty of space the still easier one of 
10” treads and 7%” risers may be used. 
These comforts are more a matter of 
forethought in planning than of expense: 

The placing of the stairs should be 
considered carefully. Placed under the 
back stairs they are usually more ac- 
cessible from the kitchen, and so con- 
venient for the cook and such delivery 
men, meter-readers and so on as use 
them. If the master or a son of the 
house manages the furnace he may, to 
avoid disturbing the cook and her friends in the kitchen in the 
evening, prefer the location under the front stairs. Perhaps the 
best arrangement is to have the back stairs and the cellar stairs 
in an entry off the kitchen but also accessible from the front of 
the house. The outside door may open into this entry at the 


A recessed entrance of this type is decorative, unusual and practical, save that the 
open space between the pillars is apt to become filled with drifted leaves and paper 
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Entrance to the cellar through an outside vestibule estab- 
lishes a separate, private and convenient connection be- , 
tween both parts of the house to it. 


,OWEN 


ground level, with a few steps inside leading up to the kitchen 
level, thus doing away with the outside steps, which are so hard 
to keep free from snow and ice. The cellar flight is thus 
shortened. In some cases no other entrance to the cellar is 
needed, from inside or outside the house. But in the ordinary 
house of the North, heated by coal, the 
housewife usually objects to having the 
ashes removed by these stairs and wants 
the usual outside entrance. If the 
ground slopes away at the back or side 
of the house this entrance may have an 
upright door with a few steps going 
down inside, instead of the heavy, slop- 
ing trap-doors, delight of no one but the 
sliding child. This vertical door is easier 
to use and to keep in repair, but is not 
desirable if an area is needed for it, as 
areas collect blowing leaves or snow 
which, on melting, seeps under the door 
into the cellar. This entrance may have 
a little porch roof of its own or be put 
in under a high veranda, in either case 
screened by lattices with vines or by 
shrubbery or hedges. The vertical door 
may also be used when the ground does 
not slope away by placing it at the head 
of a covered stairway running parallel 
with the housewall or at right angles 


The floor plan of the cellar is next to 
be considered. Families differ in their needs, so that each cellar 
is an individual problem. Some want storage space for trunks, 
some want a room for work-bench and tools, others have no uses 
for a cellar but for the heater and fuel. Probably the most 
common requirements are space for the heater and fuel, for 


Contrasting with the entrance opposite is this outside stairs, which is difficult to 
get to from the house and looks as though it were an architectural afterthought 
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the laundry, for food supplies and for other storage. 


so that coal dust and ashes are carried 
into all parts of the cellar and up the 
stairs by every passing foot or wander- 
ing breeze. The cleaner way is to place 
the heater and all the fuel in one room 
with a door near the foot of the stairs. 
Brick, stone, concrete or hollow tile make 
the safest partitions to separate this 
room from the rest of the cellar, though 
wood covered with plaster on metal lath 
or with plaster board will answer for 
stopping the dust. The ceiling should 
be plastered or covered with plaster 
board, to keep the dust from coming up 
through the floor above. The heater is 
sometimes placed just outside this room 
but opening into it through the partition, 
so that it may be fed directly from the 
coal bin. 

The bin for the furnace coal should 
be so placed that the coal may be 
shoveled into the furnace with the 
easiest possible motion, and should be 
filled through a chute. The 


The most practical of all cellar entrances is the vertical 


The heater 
is usually placed near the center of the house for the better 
distribution of heat above. In too many cellars it, with its 
attendant coal bins and ash barrels, stands in the main open space, 


door without areaway 


spontaneous 


combustion or fire from an accidental spark. 

The next need to be met is room for storing provisions. The 
room should be provided with such bins, open shelves and cup- 
boards as will hold the desired store of potatoes, apples, pre- 


serves, and what not. All the shelves 
should be loose so they can easily be 


taken out for scrubbing and sunning. 


This room should be cool, well protected 
from the furnace heat, yet out of danger 
of frost, dry, well ventilated, but not 
very light, as sunlight will start the 
potatoes sprouting. The windows. had 
better be northerly or protected from the 
sun under a porch. 

If a laundress comes in to do the 
washing or if the maid who does it is 
relieved from kitchen work and door 
duty during washing hours, the cellar 
laundry has advantages over tubs in the 
kitchen or in a small adjoining room. 
There is more space and coolness to 
work in, the laundress is undisturbed by 
other household matters and the house- 
hold is undisturbed by steam and soapy 
smells. Space is left for other uses 
above stairs and waste space is utilized 
below. If the stairs are easy and access 

to the drying yard direct 


location of the furnace 
room should be considered 
in connection with the 
chute, which should open 
from a drive, if there is 
one, or where the men will 
not have far to carry the 
coal if it must be carried. 
At the same time, the 
comfort of the family on 
coaling days must be con- 
sidered, and so it is better, 
because of the noise, not to 
have the chute under the 
living-room. There are a 
number of good iron chutes 
on the market which when 
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there is no complaint on 
the score of stairs. If the 
laundry is large enough, 
and thoroughly protected 
from coal dust by the 
fuel-room partitions, the 
clothes may be dried there, 
on lines or racks, in stormy 
weather. 

The tubs should be placed 
on a wooden platform, to 
save the laundress’s feet 
from the concrete floor. A 
narrow shelf just above is 
convenient for the soap, 
blueing, etc. Above this 


open form a hopper to re- 
ceive the coal, protecting 
the house wall from in- 


Divide the cellar 


should be as much window 


according to its functions: keep the heating department in one corner, space as possible, with 
the laundry and provision rooms in their own places 


preferably an easterly ex- 


jury, and when closed are 
no more conspicuous than 
a cellar window. A second 
one is needed if a different 
kind of coal is used for 
the kitchen range, and the 
bin for this coal should be 
placed beside the other in 
the fuel room, but nearer 
the door. Space for kind- 
ling and fireplace wood 
should be as ample as 
needed and a third chute 
and a fireproof bin may be 
placed for them. Bins for 
soft coal should also be of 
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posure. The more sunlight 
the laundry gets, the cleaner 
the clothes will be. A cor- 
ner room with cross drafts 
and a south and east ex- 
posure is desirable. A 
clothes chute is a_ small 
luxury that is dear to the 
housekeeper’s heart, and 
may be put in almast as 
easily as a furnace pipe; 
indeed, a large furnace pipe 
makes a very good one and 
avoids the fire risk of a 
wooden chute. If the laun- 
dry, kitchen or pantry sink 
and a bathroom or two are 


fireproof material on ac- 
count of the danger of 


The relation between the cellar 


and upstairs is demonstrated by imposing this plan on 
the plan above. Note the arrangement of chimneys, walls and stairs 


on one plumbing stack, 
the clothes chute may be 
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brought down near it, with one opening—a little door swinging 
in on pivots—and in the bathroom, and another opening or 
separate chute by the sink for kitchen and table linen. The chute 
should empty the clothes into a wicker hamper or basket by the 
tubs, where they will have light and air and may be sorted on 
the clean, wooden platform. 

The laundry stove should be placed near the tubs. A two- 
burner gas stove is cleaner than a coal stove, more economical 
of time, labor and heat, and generally no more expensive in 
actual cost of fuel. It will serve also to heat the irons when 
ironing is done in the laundry. A good-sized cupboard should 
be built to hold all 


the laundry su 


low windows partly hidden but not wholly darkened by shrub- 
bery. If the lot slopes away in the back, or even on one side, 
one may get higher windows and place the laundry there. Higher 
windows may also be secured by making little concrete areas 
across each one, but these fill with leaves and litter. Another 
device which can be used occasionally is to run a window up 
above the floor, boxing it in under a window seat or pantry shelf. 
Where the outside door is upright it may be half glazed and a 

window or two may be placed beside it. 
A good modern cellar usually has a concrete floor and the 
walls are covered with white cold-water paint, which is better 
than whitewash, be- 


soap, biueimg, starch, 
washboard, irons, 
ironing boards, et 

\ toilet is often 
placed im the cellar 


for the use of any 


cause it is not likely 
to rub off or peel. 
The white walls re- 
flect the light, so that 
fewer windows and 
electric lights are 
needed. One electric 


workmen about the 4 bulb at the bottom of 
place, or for the RANGE CC F the stairs, operated by 
maids, if they have | > a switch at the top, 
none above stairs | and one in each room, 

Where the soil is + placed near the door 
gravelly or the climate or operated by a 
dry, a store-room in = switch there, will be 
the cellar will be dry Windows are a prime factor in the cellar and should be so placed as lo give the best light to laundry all that are needed. 


enough for trunks, 
furniture and such 
things, but in a damp air or soil it is not successful. This room 
should be guarded from coal dust, but need not have much day- 
light, as an electric bulb will serve tts occasional needs, unless 
sun is wanted as a preventive of damp and moths. The entrance 
need not be so near the stairs, as it is not used so often as the 
furnace room and laundry. 

Garden tools, lawn mower, roller, sleds and other such things 
scarcely need a room, but may be kept in whatever space there 
is about the stairs or the outside entrance. They form another 
argument for the upright door at the ground level, as the fewer 
steps for such thing to be carried up, the better. 

Che whole matter of the entrance and of the size of windows 
depends, of course, on the height of one’s foundation, and here 
it is hard to reconcile utility and beauty. The best modern taste 
prefers a house that looks 


long and low and has very 


and cold closets. The coal chutes here are convenient to the drive 


No fixtures are neces- 
sary beyond plain 
cord drops, bulbs and porcelain sockets. The money saved by 
using an 8-candlepower bulb instead of 16, if it gives enough 
light, will soon pay for the slight extra cost of putting in switches. 
The windows which are often opened should be screened and a 
heavy grating is sometimes needed for protection against burglars. 

The chief point in making a dry cellar is not to put in drains 
to take water out, but to prevent water from getting in. A 
gravelly soil naturally carries the water off. In a loam or clay 
soil it is harder to make a cellar dry, but it can be done if 
enough knowledge and money are used. The soil should be 
packed in closely and rammed hard against the walls so that it 
will be too dense to let water through. Sometimes water will 
penetrate at first, but the natural settling of the earth will prevent 
it after a time. The lawn should be graded so that it slopes well 
away from the house to carry 
off surface water. A house 


little if any foundation show 


ing. Undeniably, such houses 


on a hillside should have a 


have a charm lacking in a 


gutter along the higher side 
and down the slopes for the 


high perched house rhe low 
English house and the one 
built in our warmer states, 
needing no furnace and no 
plumbing pipes laid below a 
leep lrost line, simply dis 
pense with cellars and have 


Iry 


their coal rooms, laun 
and storerooms beyond the 
kitchen, adding to the long, 
low look of the whole. But 
conditions the northern 
states are different \ cellar 
we must have, and a cellar 
wholesome with light and air 
\ wise compromise is a toun 
dation two feet above the 


ground level, with many long, 


are seldom used 


same purpose; should 
have outside the bottom of 
the cellar wall a foot-drain of 
tile and broken stone graded 
to an outlet at a lower level. 
A cellar built in a ledge of 
rock is liable to get water 
from the seams in the ledge. 
It is sometimes necessary to 
drill holes in the ledge and 
put in a blast, in order to 
make new crevices deep 
enough to take the water off 
below the level of the cellar 
floor. 

With such precautions 


Foundation planting should not obstruct the windows, unless, of course, the windows against local difficulties, the 


(Continued on page 51) 
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If the pool is small- “as must necessarily be the case where it is not the main feature in the garden—do not 
plant too heavily about it or the beauty of outline will be lost. The bushes in bloom here are Thalia 


PERGOL 


THEIR ARCHITECTURAL RELATION TO THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN—THE 


A GOOD heading, even 

for a short and unpre- 
tentious article, is a desirable 
attribute, but | have been un- 
able to find one which covers 
and adequately conveys what 
| have in my mind as regards 
the following 
beautiful, picturesque effect 
brought about by the skilful 
use of espalier, trellis work, 
pergola and such like as an 
adornment of houses and 
walls and walks—as indepen- 
dent, more or less ambitious 
structures or modest, inci- 
dental arrangements. All 
these give to the climber its 
necessary scope, the chance 
of fully developing and de- 
monstrating the charm of its 
beauty, of its 


pages: the 


frolicsome 


ON THEM—A GLIMPSE OF DANISH GARDENS 


BROCHNER 


GEORG 


With such valiant allies at hand as the morning glory and nasturtium, it is unnecessary 
to wait for slow-growing vines to cover your lattice or trellis work 
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ROSES 


often rampant and luxurious 
growth. In many instances 
they serve to establish a 
decorative co-operation, a 
kind of spontaneous partner- 
ship between architecture and 
vegetation, with which both 
are well served. 

Excepting edifices of a pro- 
nounced classical or academic 
stamp, almost every residence, 
be it cottage or castle, is the 
gainer by having its wall 
covered with espalier—but 
few climbers, such as ivy and 
Ampelopsis V eitchti, can help 
themselves; they nearly all 
want a ladder—the tarred 
laths of which, even in the 
leafless season, forming a 
simple, yet ornamental garb, 
with which many a_ plain 


THAT GROW BEST 
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wall or garden 


To give an example near at hand, I may perhaps be allowed 


fence may cover its unattractive nakedness. render any apology for this being the case; inasmuch as the rose, 
apart from its other virtues, as a rule, makes an excellent climber— 


to fall back upon a couple of pictures from my own house. that is to say, when chosen within the proper domain and with 


When I bought it 
there were no 
espaliers on the 
walls, pillars 
with creepers. | 
had them put up, 
and even my most 
fastidious friends 
admit that it is a 
marked improve 
ment. It “cosies,” 
if it does nothing 
more. pic- 
ture shows a 
Gloire de Dijon 
in fullest bloom, 
a rose which is 
now somewhat 
out of fashion, 
but for which, 
and its first 
cousin, or rather 
twin sister, Mme. 
Berard, I shall 
always have 2 
good word. There 
is something 
trusty about 
these old roses, 
they never make 
themselves ex- 
pensive, and es- 
pecially their late 
flowers often pos- 
sess real beauty, 
both in shape and 
color. Another 
rose that I have 
found excellent 
for espalier cov- 
ering is Fraulein 
Octavia Hesse, a 
climber in many 
ways to be com- 
mended; it is a 
lusty grower, has 
in this respect 
some of the 
rambler’s ex- 
uberant spirit 
about it; its foli- 
age is a_ bright, 
handsome green 
and the isolated, 
good-sized double 
white blossoms, 
although lacking 
the stiff waxi- 
ness of the petals, 
bear some resem- 


blance to the gardenia, that aristocratic charmeur of a flower. 
I find that some of my pictures are of roses, and, with one 
exception, all from Danish gardens; but I scarcely think I need 


a 


Almost any house is beautified by a well-covered espalier on its walls, as was the author's. Fraulein Octavia 
Hesse and Gloire de Dijon are lusty climbers and especially to be commended for this purpose 


¥ 


As a garden wall, lattice work has great possibilities. Here the seclusion resultant from the vine-covered boun- 
dary and low-growing shrubs forms a veritable garden living-room 


some circumspec- 
tion. Moreover, 
it knows not the 
restrictions of 
frontiers. 

Jean Guichard, 
for instance, lends 
itself to all the 
uses touched upon 
above; espalier, 
arches, garlands 
or a rustic per- 
gola as the one 
depicted. The 
flowers, carmine 
with a touch of 
salmon, hang in 
big clusters and 
are very decora- 
tive. 

Against the wall 
of my house, al- 
most hiding the 
window, is one of 
the sturdiest of 
climbers, Tau- 
sendschon. It is 
perhaps best 
suited for a col- 
umn or similar 
isolated arrange- 
ment, but it is also 
delightful in a 
pergola or railing. 
The flowers are 
medium-sized, sit 
in clusters of 
dainty rose color, 
of which the pic- 
ture only shows 
the beginning 
bloom. 

Félicité perpétué 
does not shame 
its elegant name; 
it is what might 
be called a pro- 
fessional climber ; 
simply revels in 
working its way 
upward with 
graceful light- 
ness, in trees or 
on walls, but, like 
all climbers, it 
wants some play, 
plenty of rein, 
and cannot stand 
being harnessed 
too tightly. Fé- 


licité perpétué has white flowers in clusters, but it is advisable to 
swell its somewhat slender growth by means of other climbers, 
clematis or wistaria, for instance, with both of which it tones 
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Unassuming in the simplicity of arrangement, this garden of informal lines so sets off the various interesting features of fountain, pool, garden seat and tea house that 
each is distinctive in itself. The charming lattice work fence serves not only as an enclosure, but has a unifying effect as well 


to perfection. The picture is 
from the old Halsted convent 
in the grounds of the Duellings 
estate, Denmark. 

Mrs. Fleight has perhaps one 
weak point, certainly only one, 
inasmuch as its blooms in color 
may fall a little short of 
present-day refined ideals, be- 
ing a rather pronounced, old- 
fashioned rose, but otherwise 
nothing but good can be said of 
it. It has a luxurious growth, 
a pretty and very healthy foli- 
age and a wealth of flowers. 
Blush rambler makes a good 
companion picture, but differs 
otherwise from the former in 
sundry ways. It is an immense 
grower and has perhaps the 
largest clusters and most abund- 
antly growing of any climb- 
ing rose; but whilst Félicité 
perpétué is almost too slight in 
its growth, Blush rambler has ™ 
a tendency to a certain robust 
stiffness, which best suits pillar 
or arch. The one reproduced here (like the former from the 
gardens of Royal Danish Horticultural Society, Copenhagen) 
overhangs a veranda and wall in comradeship with wistaria, the 
fair foliage of which admirably suits its pale pink flowers. 

Thalia best lends itself to standard form with a huge top of 
hanging branches, but is not much good at espalier. The stem 
is six feet high, the tree seven years old. With its multitude of 


The sun-dial is not merely for decorative purposes; its base should be left ex- 
posed, as here, to afford easy access 


small, white flowers it resem- 
bles a cherry tree in full bloom, 
This is from the garden of the 
chateau of Knuthenborg, Den- 
mark. 

The manner in which ancient 
architecture and vegetation in 
all its profusion of bloom en- 
hance and consummate each 
other’s beauty is aptly illus- 
trated by the two magnolias in 
front of the old steps of the 
Halsted convent, already men- 
tioned. They make an ex- 
quisite picture. 

Professor Arnold Krog, 
whose name, no doubt, is also 
known in the United States, by 
virtue of his being the artistic 
leader and rejuvenator of the 
world-famed royal Danish 
porcelain works, has also found 
time and inclination to make 
his gifts bear upon his delight- 
* ful town garden and house; 

our picture shows a corner of 
both. 

The picture of a garden wall, archway, and above this a 
pavilion, all adorned with a profusion of climbers and droop- 
ing garlands of Ampelopsis, confirms, if it were needed, the 
old truism about the jsilver lining and the cloud. The road— 
the historic Strandvej, running along the Sound from Copen- 
hagen to Elsinore—had to be widened, and this handsome high 
wall, with its auxiliaries, was the outcome. 
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A house of mixed ancestry, though in the main the farmhouse type, this suburban dwelling is comfortable and commodious, built along broad, sweeping lines, planned 
to fit well into its setting 


A HOUSE AT BEECHMONT PARK, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK—P. J. Rocker, architect 


In the rear the house assumes unexpected proportions both of size and form. The variety of lines, the pleasing fenestration, and the dive.sity of decorative lattice and 
railings give it an unusual interest 


HOUSE AND GARDEN __| 30 | 


Compared with the size of the house the porch space is 
generously large, as befits a country house. The open 
arrangement of hallway and wide doors ensures a 
constant ventilation and gives the downstairs a sense 
of airiness 


7 uk 
4 


An all-year breakfast room, this bow can be closed in with glass and fitted 
with steam heat for winter. It looks out over the garden and has all the 
privacy one could desire 


The house tops a hill and is set above a stretch of lawn that affords it privacy 
and perspective 


Z ge The house-width living-room is well lighted on three 
= sides, which makes possible the subdued tones of the 
hangings and furnishings 
a” 


Simplicity characterizes the arrangement of the second Werks 
floor. The long hall and the roof balcony are inter- Sec 
esting features 


By far the most interesting feature of the dining-room is its paneling, the propor- 
tions of which, eliminating the plate rail, are in excellent taste 
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Three Good Household Ideas 
VERY satisfactory way to dye all 
sorts of materials is by the use of 

gasoline and oil paint dye. The material 
to be dyed must be washed free from soil 
or grease and thoroughly dried. Use 
either tube paints or that which comes 
in cans. Mix the paint well with the 
gasoline and try a small piece of the goods 
to be dyed. You can then add more paint 
or gasoline as you find it necessary. Place 
the goods in the dye, stir well, so that all 
parts may become saturated, then lift out 
and hang up to dry. The gasoline will 
evaporate, but the color remains. This is 
a satisfactory way in which to prepare 
rags for carpets or rugs. The rags will 
come out in different shades, but they will 
blend into a pleasant whole when made 
up. Do not use the gasoline in a room 
where there is a fire, or out of doors in 
the sun's rays. 


Blocks of camphor dispersed in all 
corners of damp rooms in a new house 
will effectually banish damp in a_ very 
short time, even when fires have proved 


Each day brings forth something new and striking in 
this most popular scheme of decoration. These black 
and white porch lanterns are in keeping with the 
present vogue. They cost $4.00 
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ineffectual. 
on paper or on the bare shelves of a damp 


They should be simply laid 


room or linen closet. The blocks gradu- 
ally decrease in size, and when they finally 
disappear should be replaced until their 
purpose is served. 


Here is an excellent way to clean the 
white window shades so many people use 
in winter time. Take them down from 
their fixtures, fasten taut and firm on a 


A bird cage to match the furniture makes an attractive 
Cleaning may be 
facilitated by detaching the cage from its standard; 


addition to the summer home. 


$37.50, 
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table, using pins or small tacks, then rub 
vigorously with a pad of coarse flannel 
dipped in finely powdered starch. As the 
pads grow soiled exchange for clean ones. 
When the curtains look as clean as they 
can be made, cover with another coating 
of the starch, rub in well, roll up and lay 
aside for twenty-four hours. Then rub 
again, and you will find them almost as 
fresh as new. 


Further Marks of the Black and 
White Fad 


HERE is every indication that the 
craze for black and white as a 
decorative color scheme is far from spent. 
While its manifestations have long since 
set their mark upon women’s clothes and 
such accessories as handbags and chintz 
hats, advance information from the whole- 
sale dealers in both hanging and upholstery 
fabrics and in the smaller decorative ob- 
jects tends to show that the coming winter 
will see black and white used even more 
extensively. The black and white porch 
lantern shown here is but one type of the 


Typically Japanesque in effect, this gaily colored por:! 
lantern might have come straight from the land of 
cherry blossoms, instead of from the little shop where 


it is priced at $4.00 
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use of this quasi-mourning scheme. And 
by the bye, one wonders if there is not 
some subtle connection between the fear- 
ful loss of life in Europe to-day and the 
sombre black and white arrangement. 

Another product of the fad are black 
and white candles and candlesticks made 
in various shapes and decorated with 
black and white striping. Logically, they 
are to be used in a room where the black 
and white scheme predominates, although 
they are so attractive in themselves that 
they will prove to be decorative units in 
any room. 


Porch Lanterns 


OR the housewife who does not want 
an elaborately installed porch or 
garden light come the porch lanterns 
shown on these pages. They are made ina 
variety of shapes—round, square and hex- 
agonal—ot chintz lacquered, and fitted 
with a candle socket or an electric bulb 
clutch, as preferred. The lacquer makes 
the chintz translucent, so that the light is 
dim and yet sufficient; it moreover makes 
them waterproof against a sudden shower, 
and dust-proof, as the lacquer can be 
wiped with a damp rag. They will not 
burn as paper or cloth. In the event of the 
chintz becoming shabby, the wire frame 
can be readily recovered. The weight of 
these lanterns is sufficient to prevent them 
being swayed by the wind. 

Of the chintzes used there is a black and 
white stripe which looks well on a porch 
with black wicker or white furnishing; a 
Chinese pattern chintz that sheds a soft 
yellow light, and an orange and black 
stripe decorated with a brilliant paroquet. 
For an outside dining-porch comes one 
with brilliant bouquets of fruits on a white 
background. Or, if none of these fits in 
with the color scheme a suitable chintz 
may be chosen and the lanterns made on 
order. They range in price from $4.00 
upward. 


What to Do with the Roses 


HEN there are so many ways to use 
them it seems a pity to waste the 
sweet rose leaves now so abundant. A 
delectable conserve can be made of rose 
petals by lining a jar with alternate layers 
of rose petals and sugar. When it is full, 
air-tight and set away for several months. 
A rich conserve will have formed which, 
served with whipped cream, is both odd 
and pleasing. A rose vinegar, which can 
be used as raspberry vinegar, is made by 
steeping red roses in white wine vinegar. 
A cordial made the same way as dandelion 
wine can be concocted from sweetbriar 
roses and will be found filled with tonic 
properties. 

The woman who is seeking a dainty 
morsel to serve can find this in rose sand- 
wiches. Bury pieces of unsalted butter in 
rose petals for twenty-four hours and at 
the same time smother the bread to be used 


in rose petals. Wafer-like slices of this 
spread with the rose-scented butter and 
over it several rose petals strewn, is in- 
deed a delicacy. Rose jelly is a tasty 
dessert. Make a plain gelatine jelly, flavor- 
ing with rose syrup, and pour a thin layer 


The decorative scheme on this round bird cage is re- 


peated on the attractive little wall bracket that comes 


with it; complete, $12.75 


of the liquid jelly into individual molds. 
When it has set, group a few petals over 
it and fill the mold with more jelly, which 
has been kept warm to prevent hardening. 
Set the molds in the ice chest to cool and 
serve with either whipped or plain cream. 
To make rose syrup for flavoring, cut 


This unique lamp shade, which sells for $2.00, is made 
of heavy white paper, painted biack and lacquered 
after the chintz pattern has been pasted on 


fragrant roses in full bloom, the early 
morning being the best time to gather 
them. Pull them apart and put the petals 
on trays to dry. Keep cutting and drying 
until you have enough for a jar of pre- 
serves, place them in a granite kettle, 
cover with water and cook until the leaves 
are tender, add as much sugar as you have 
mixture and cook until it forms a syrup. 
Pour into glasses, and use as any other 
flavoring, remembering it is strong, and a 
little less will be needed than most recipes 
call for. 

Rose beads, which are now so much 
worn, can be made by anyone. When quite 
a quantity of rose leaves has been col- 
lected they must be put through the food 
chopper every day for seven days and 
stirred occasionally between times. Keep 
them in an old iron kettle, which is some- 
what rusty, as the action of the iron rust 
and some quality in the rose petals seem 
to work together to make them a beauti- 
ful jet black. At the end of the seven days, 
with the aid of a little water for moisten- 
ing, the macerated petals may be carefully 
formed into beads of the desired size. Roll 
them between the fingers to give the 
proper shape and place them in rows on 
a hat pin to give them the necessary open- 
ings. Leave them there until perfectly 
hard. They may be strung together in 
many charming combinations with tiny 
coral and pearl beads between. They will 
last many years and the rare fragrance of 
the rose garden always clings to them. 

The making of perfumes at home from 
flowers, cultivated and wild, was as much 
a part of the summer work in the days 
of our grandmothers as making jelly or 
putting up pickles. One can entrap the 
sweetness of roses with very little trouble 
and almost no expense. My grandmother’s 
recipe was as follows: “Place the petals 
in a wide-mouthed jar three-quarters full 
of the finest olive oil, then stretch a 
bladder over the top and tie it securely. 
After twenty-four hours remove them, 
place them in a coarse linen cloth and 
squeeze the oil from them, putting the oil 
tnus obtained back in the jar. Repeat this 
process with fresh flowers until the per- 
fume is of the desired strength. After the 
perfumed oil has been secured dissolve in 
spirits, in the proportion of half-and-half. 
If this mixture has a cloudy appearance 
the oil is undigested and a few drops more 
of the spirits will be required. Nothing 
but the best alcohol must be used.” If a 
few pinches of lavender leaves are scat- 
tered over each layer of rose petals this 
scent will be improved. In making per- 
fumes never mix different flowers to- 
gether, but add some of the strongly aro- 
matic herbs to give zest. If it is not con- 
venient to add the alcohol at once to the 
oil, wrap the jar in black paper or cambric 
and keep in a dark place until the alcohol 
is ready to mix with it. All perfumes im- 
prove by storing and many rather feeble 
scents become strongly intensified by 
keeping a few weeks. 
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August Work 


UGUST is in many ways the turning- 
point of the year in gardening. It 
marks the close of the constructive work 
of the season, although the really inter- 
ested gardener does not find an oppor- 
tunity to let up very much—because it is 
also the beginning of the season to come. 
In fact, it is the beginning of two seasons: 
one in the greenhouse, coldframes or 
house this winter; the other in next year's 
outdoor gardens. Fortunately, the pleas- 
ure to be derived from gardening is not 
measured by the size of the garden. It 
depends first upon the disposition of the 
gardener; and next upon the success 
achieved with what is undertaken, whether 
that be a beautiful window full of flowers 
through the winter months, or an acre 
garden that will yield an unbroken suc- 
cession of all possible things from April 
to December. If you wish to accomplish 
either of these tasks, or any that lies be- 
tween them, there are a number of things 
to which you should give your attention 
this month. 


PLANTS AND MATERIALS FOR THE WINTER 
Winpow GARDEN 


Many fine plants that are now growing 
in the flower bed may be saved if you 
have no: already enough plants growing 
in pots to meet your requirements. The 
great mistake usually made in trying to 
shift part of the outdoor garden into the 
house is to wait too long before beginning 
operations. If you insist on letting the 
choicest plants bloom right up until frost 
in the garden do not be disappointed if 
you fail to transfer them successfully at 
the eleventh hour. The plants should be 
taken up and potted some weeks before 
you expect to move them indoors. Potting 
a plant that is in vigorous growth in warm 
weather is very likely to prove fatal unless 
the proper precautions are taken. An 
enormous amount of water is taken up 
daily by the thousands of feeding root 
hairs, travels up through the stem and 
branches, and is transpired through the 
leaves. To upset this circulation causes 
a shock. The innumerable feeding roots 
are so widespread and fragile that it is 
possible to get only a small part of them 
in taking up the plants. Moreover, the 
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GARDEN 
SUGGESTIONS 


QUERIES 


CONDUCTED BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


more active feeding roots are not farthest 
from the base of the plant. 

Cut the plants back severely, even 
though it may be necessary to sacrifice 
blossoms and buds. A half or even two- 
thirds of the plant should be cut away. 
The object of this is to reduce the amount 
of moisture which the top of the plant 
will demand from the root system. Then 
cut around the roots with a trowel or a 
sharp, long-bladed knife, which will make 
a much better job of it, leaving a ball of 
earth small enough to go easily into the 
pots to be used. Cut well under the plant, 
so that it may be lifted out without any 
pulling and tearing, which would disturb 
the roots left with the plant. Unless it is 
imperative that the plant be taken up and 
potted at once, a still better method is to 
cut part way round it and leave the roots 
on the other side undisturbed until the 
plant is to be potted, which may be in a 
week or so. This induces the formation 


of new feeding roots within the earth ball 
that is to go into the pot, so that in trans- 
planting there will not be a complete rup- 
ture of the plant’s growth. The soil should 


Sometime this month spade over the compost pile. Dig 
it down so that all the elements can unite 
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be well saturated with water before potting 
up is attempted, but long enough in ad- 
vance to prevent the soil being pasty. The 
newly potted plants should be kept in a 
shady place for a week or so and watered 
very lightly—just enough to keep the 
foliage moist. Copious watering just after 
potting or transplanting is useless, because 
there are no feeding roots to take it up, 
and it gets the soil in bad condition. It 
is well to understand these few simple 
facts, because ignorance of them is re- 
sponsible every fall for the loss of thou- 
sands of plants, which might easily have 
been saved to make windows and living- 
rooms cheery during the winter months. 


PLANT Foop ror WINTER AND SPRING 


Every gardener who has a cow or a 

horse to look after sees to it that a good 
supply of food is laid in for it before 
winter weather. Comparatively few peo- 
ple, however, seem to take any thought of 
what their plants are going to need 
through the winter or in spring before 
the natural supply is thawed out again. 
The advantage of making up a compost 
heap now is that the various ingredients 
will have a chance to decompose and to 
some extent unite, making the whole mix- 
ture more homogeneous and the plant food 
which it contains more available before it 
is stored away for the winter. The various 
chemical changes which take place to 
bring about these results progress very 
slowly in cold weather. Your success with 
winter plants and spring seedlings will de- 
pend to a large extent upon the food which 
you prepare for them now. It is a fact 
that not only plant food but air and water 
alse are required by growing plants ; there- 
fore the mechanical condition of the soil 
is of the greatest importance. It must be 
porous and friable—so light and open 
that water will drain through it without 
leaving it pasty and muddy. 

The ingredients required for the mix- 
ture or compost are few and simple. If 
you live in a small city or in the suburbs 
the following may be procured without 
difficulty : rotted sod, rotted horse manure 
and leaf mould. The sod may be found 
in some pile where they were thrown in 
the spring when you made your garden, 


or where any pile of rubbish, old boards, 
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or anything similar has killed out the grass 
beneath it; or sod “shavings” 
taking up a thick, rich sod and with a 
sharp spade or an old knife shaving it 
off from the bottom in thin slices, which 


will be full of fibrous material. The 
manure can be got from one of last 


spring’s hotbeds, or from old flats, or from 
the bottom of the manure pile. The leaf 
mould should be well decayed—dug out 
from a corner of fence or wall or build- 
ing where the leaves gather. These should 
be thoroughly mixed together in about 
equal portions, in bulk, and enough sand 
added to give the whole a slightly gritty 
feel in the fingers. If manure of the right 
sort is not to be had, substitute for it pre- 
pared dry sheep manure or horse manure 
and fine bone meal, using about two quarts 
of the former and one of the latter to 
every bushel of the sod and leaf mould. 
A little hydrated lime, a pound or so, or 
two or three quarts of wood ashes, should 
also be added, not only because the lime 
is needed as a plant food, but because it 
helps to “blend” the mixture. 

Your compost should be run through a 
sieve and stored in a barrel or large box 
or a bin, if there is a considerable quantity 
of it, until needed, when you will find 
that plants will grow like weeds in it. If 
you have a greenhouse or several frames 
cut out sod three or four inches thick and 
make a square pile of them, placing the 
grassy sides together. Soak the pile occa- 
sionally with the hose if the weather is 
dry, to hasten rotting. If manure is avail- 
able it can be put in alternate layers with 
the sod. Late in the fall this should be 
“cut down” with a sharp spade, beginning 
at one end and cutting through the layers 
of sod and manure so as to mix them 
thoroughly, run through a screen, and 
stored for winter, adding a quart or two 


As August is a month in which weeds thrive, keep them 


down with the scuffle-hoe and the rake 


made by’ 


ot bone meal to the bushel as it is shoveled 
over. 


Ger Your Buts Beps Reapy Now 


The earliest of the hardy bulbs, such 
as the Madonna Lily, should be planted 
this month. Bulbs wanted for the earliest 
blooms in the house should also be potted 
just as soon as they can be obtained. Get 
your bulb order off as early as possible ; 
there is less chance of delay or disap- 
pointment, and the earliest orders get the 
best bulbs. If you don’t yet fully know 
your needs get a preliminary order off 
anyway, including such of the lily bulbs 
as are ready for shipping in August or 
early September. Most of the bulbs are 
imported and shipped to customers “on 
arrival,” and as there is likely to be some 
irregularity in consignments this fall 
owing to the war there is a special reason 
for early orders. 

While waiting for your bulbs to arrive 
make the beds ready. This gives a chance 
for any manure or fertilizer you may add 
to become partly decomposed and ready 
for the immediate use of the bulb roots— 
and the secret of success with them is to 
get them to make a quick, strong root 
growth this fall in the limited time between 
planting and hard freezing weather. The 
bulb beds should be well enriched, but not 
with manure that is at all fresh, as that 
often causes them to rot. Drainage should 
be perfect: it is throwing away money to 
plant bulbs where water after the fall 
rains cannot readily pass down through 
the soil to a level at least a few inches 
below the bulbs. 


You a GREENHOUSE IN 
Your Home? 


HAVE 


Or if not in it, attached to it? The case 
for the attached greenhouse is a strong 
one—it combines all the advantages of 
both conservatory and greenhouse—and 
eliminates most of the disadvantages! It 
can be heated from the house heating sys- 
tem with very slight additional expense. 
If the lean-to type is used one side is 
already built and the cost cut down 
comparatively. Moreover, with modern 
methods of construction the attached 
greenhouse can be made to harmonize with 
the house architecturally, or to seem an 
integral part of it. The modern green- 
house is built for the most part at the fac- 
tory, which reduces both the time required 
to put it up and the labor cost. 

Now is the time to lay plans if you 
want to enjoy fresh vegetables and real 
flowers all this winter. November to May 
—for at least half the year you have to 
forego the pleasures of gardening! And 
you may spend good money for wilted 
vegetables and for costly cut flowers that 
in many instances would amply cover the 
interest on the investment required for a 
small attached greenhouse. Why not look 
into it?) More and more people are having 
combination greenhouse and garage build- 
ing, and it makes a very economical ar- 


rangement, both in construction and man- 
agement. 


Grow Some “Snaps” Tuis WINTER 


After many years of under-apprecia- 
tion, the snapdragon (antirrhinum) has 
at last come into its own. It was the “fad” 
at the last New York flower show. Unlike 
some of the more aristocratic flowers, it is 
for every man and woman. It can be 
grown very successfully in the window 
garden, in an ordinary pot. The long 
spikes of flowers, in pure white, light and 
dark reds, deep wines, yellows and won- 
derful pinks are among our most beauti- 
ful flowers. One great point in their favor 
is that each spike stays in blossom such a 
long time, the individual flowers opening 
out in succession, from the bottom to the 
tip, like a gladiolus. They seem to stand 
almost any amount of abuse: I have had 
old plants that had been abandoned to their 
fate and thrown under a bench come to 
life again in the spring and vie with the 
new plants in size and number of blooms. 
They are also very hardy as regards tem- 
perature. “Snaps” are easily raised from 
seed; sown this month, they will bloom 
before spring, in the house, or can be car- 
ried over in a good, tight frame. Cuttings 
can be rooted readily now, if you have 
plants growing in the garden. Be care- 
ful to select wood that is not too soft, as 
the tips of the new growth usually are; 
or so mature that it has become hollow. 
The new named varieties are the best to 
use for pot culture, if you can get them; 
if you start a batch from seed, let the first 
flower open on each stalk before selecting 
those you want to keep, and pinching back. 
The plants that are flowering in the garden 
also stand transplanting well. Use pots 


of ample size. Cut out the oldest stalks in 
the center and the newest ones well back. 


Any loose, dry material, such as straw or leafmold, may 
be used to mulch plants set in the fall 
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THE TRADITION OF THE FARM It is to be regretted 
that so many of the 
men who go back to the land to become farmers are looked upon 
by city dwellers as either physical wrecks or financial failures. 
The fault lies, possibly, with the back-to-the-lander. Take up 
the average “experience” story of the man who flees the madding 
throng to stake out a claim in an abandoned Vermont orchard 
or a stone-ribbed Connecticut valley, or a limitless Western plain, 
and in nine cases out of ten he prefaces the narrative with either 
an excuse of ill health or a diatribe against the unlivableness of 
the flat and the soul-blighting materialism of the city that threat- 
ened his peace of mind and pilfered his purse. In short, he 
apologizes for becoming a farmer. 

True, there is in the touch of the soil a tonic more potent than 
ever comes out of bottles, and many who retire to the farm know 
the reviving iron that only there can enter into their souls. But 
why in the name of sanity should the farm be considered a harbor 
for physical and financial down-and-outs ? 

Living in the country is due to a state of mind inbred in a man, 
just as is living ina city. It is no more logical to say that country 
living is the natural state for all men than to say that matrimony 
is the natural state for all men. 


There is a tradition of the city and a tradition of the country. 

Men are by nature gregarious, else there could be no political 
parties or fashions of living and clothes. We follow the leader— 
but we follow according to the tradition that has been born and 
bred in us. 

The tradition of the city is the crowd—the crowd buildings, the 
crowd streets, the crowd life, swayed by leaders, herded by police- 
men and penned in by walls and near horizons. 

The tradition of the country is the individual—the individual 
house, the individual life, made so by environment. Its tradition 
is the tradition of the farm. 

The farm has always represented an independent unit. It was 
sufficient unto itself. The timber and boards that framed and 
sheathed its house came from the woods nearby. Food was 
from the land thereabout. Water was drawn from a well in the 
dooryard. The farmer went to original sources; he had no deal- 
ings with the middleman, upon whom his urban brother must 


depend. 


The man who goes back,to the land, the man who buys into 


| bondage a ramshackle old’farmhouse and restores it to a state 


of livableness and revives the fallow fields is simply retiring 
from the crowd, where all things are done for him, to the place 
where he must do for himself, where he is to be a separate unit, 
a pronounced individual. 


The cfowd is not the sum of its parts. Its strength and in- 


spiration and patience are the strength and inspiration and patience 


a leader can instill into it. What the farmer is on his twenty 
acres, the leader is in his twenty thousand followers. Both are 
pronounced individuals. Nor can either be said to have chosen 
the easier part, for, whereas the farmer in his solitariness must 


reckon with the vagaries of a Nature at once benign and male- 
volent, the leader must reckon with the sudden and unaccountable 
vagaries of the mob. 

He who is born with the tradition of the crowd in his veins 
may as well stay with the crowd, if he values his peace of mind; 
and in like manner should the man of the farm tradition return 
to the farm if he would know happiness. Questions of ill health 
or bad financial management do not enter into the matter. It is 
a problem of temperament. Some of us are born sons of Antzus, 
and so long as we can touch Mother Earth we are invincible. 


Between the man who goes back to the farm merely to till its 
fields and he who goes back to restore its house to an olden 
seemliness lies a mighty distinction. The one is a workman, a 
holder of the plow handles from which he dare not look back; 
the other an artist, drawing on both past and present that he 
may consummate in his work the semblance of an ideal. And 
restoring a farmhouse is an ideal work. It brings into an old 
place a new order, it repeoples deserted rooms, sets the echoes 
of human voices ringing down drear halls, swarms time-chilled 
hearths, and gently imprisons in the staunch fabric of beams and 
boards the elusive spirit of the great out-of-doors. 

Now the great out-of-doors knows naught of fashion or con- 
venience; it knows only certain fixed laws being relentlessly 
carried on to realization. Nature is inexorable, binding, in her 
arbitrariness. The wind bloweth where it listeth. In the country 
man is subject unto that tradition ; in the city, quite the opposite. 

The city house keeps the mob out, its life changes with the 
whim of fashion. The chairs we love to-day our children will 
consider bad taste to-morrow. The spirit of the changing, shift- 
ing mob is the spirit of the cosmopolite. But he who lives in the 
country strives to maintain that which a previous generation 
found good. He follows the fixed law of the out-of-doors. If 
he chooses any other course, his house will look nothing more 
than an anomaly grafted onto an anachronism. He must, perforce, 
restore. 


It is perhaps because there is ultimate rest and satisfaction in 
the return to old ways and old laws that men find the country 
restorative to health and spirit. There is the sameness, the 
dependability, the regularity of crop growth and harvest. There 
is something rock-bottom about it all. Whereas even the most 
hardened man of the city streets recognizes the ephemerality of 
the life, the flow and flux that finds him here to-day and there 
to-morrow—one of a crowd. 

For the countryman there is, moreover, the openness, the big- 
ness, the space for him to roam about; horizons are far. The 
policeless roads carry his care-free feet whither they will and 
his mind roves luxuriantly through the kingdoms of the world. 
He becomes friend to the picaresque elements of Nature : comrade 
to the wastrel birds and all the untamed things that creep and 
run and fly. He is brother, as Mr. Petulengro of Lavengro would 
have it, to the day and night—both sweet things; to the sun, 


moon and stars—all sweet things; likewise, to the wind on the 
heath. 
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Hartmann-Sanders Co. 


OF 


We have issued 


A VERY INTERESTING CATALOGUE on Kolls 


“PERGOLAS” Lock 


and Garden Accessories Stave 


showing a ser'es of new designs—can 
be had quest. Suttable for Pergolas, Porches 
on request 


Catalogue ‘*P-28’’—for Pergolas and Column for Pergolas 


Catalogue “P-40’’—for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ELSTON AND WEBSTER AVES. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast Factory: EASTERN OFFICE: 
A. J. Koll Plg. Mill Co. 1123 BROADWAY 
Los Angeles, Cal. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HEN you build of concrete, 
stucco or plain cement, wa- 
terproof the walls. Make them 


Bay State Coating 


will do the job. This Coating is a 
permanent finish—has been tried 
and proved for fifteen years. Comes 
in white and a variety of colors. 
Gives pleasing artistic effects not 
otherwise possible. 


Asan interior finish, Bay State Coat- 
ing is unequaled. It ‘‘Lights Like 
the Sun,’’ is fire resisting, 
and doesn't chip or peel. 


If you're going to build, you should 
know what you can do with concrete 
or stucco by knowing what Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating will do. 
Write for color card and free book 2. 


Co., Inc. Boston, Ma 
Paint and Varnish ao 
New York Office: Architects Building 


absolutely tight. Two coats of 


VACATION Plus 


lf you delight in unusual Pictures and art 
sketches and interesting personalities and variety 
entertainment and pictured beauty and clever 
satire and refreshing humor and mid-summer 
frivolities and autumn prophecies ADD to your 
luggage (it’s some weight) the August number of 


VANITY FAIR 


Price 25 cents Condé Nast, Publisher, 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 


“Vanity Fair is a wonderful baby.”— 
Joseph H. Choate, 
“Every number I read makes me a year younger.” 
Samuel Merwin, 
“TI congratulate you on having the spirit of the 18th 


century; the spirit of the club, the town, the market- 
place and of good society.” 


Frederick James Gregg. 
“Vanity Fair is a friend of mine. I am more than 
proud of its success.” 
Charles Dana Gibson. 
“T find that everybody is reading Vanity Fair.” 
Frances Starr 


“It keeps me in touch with all the fripperies, insin- 


cerities, vanities, decadent arts and sinister pleasures 
of life.’”’ 


Jack London. 

‘Let me congratulate Vanity Fair on being so superior 
and sophisticated.”’ 

George Ade. 

“Some day I hope to read a copy ‘of Vanity Fair. 

I have, since its birth, bought it regularly, but my wife 


always takes it away from me the moment I reach home. 
It must be all right.” 


Frank Craven, 
“Your journal is fine.” 

John Drew. 

“T like it immensely. It has a flavor all its own.” 
Jane Cowl, 
“I am delighted with the accent of originality and the 

sparkle of interest in Vanity Fair.’ 

Owen Johnson. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention House & Garven. 
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Every Bird Lover 


Needs This 
Sparrow Trap 


— Sparrows serve no useful purpose. They 
30 Days PREE Trial cause much damage, and drive the beauti- 
ful song birds away. 

This trap has many points of superiority. Catches sparrows at both 
endsand middle. Neo funnels for birds to force through. Ext-a wide en- 
tranees. Birds walk in on the ground—no wire bottom to scare them. 

Automatic, simple, nothing to get out of order, never wears out. 
First and only trap GUARANTEED to catch both old and young 
sparrows. Price only $6. Money refunded in 30 days, if not satis- 
factory. Order one now to catch young birds before damage is done. 


Suet Feed_r 
$0.35 KEEP THE BIRDS WITH YOU ALL WINTER 


Many attractive, valuable birds will remain around all winter if 
properly fed. Birds become more friendly and attached to you when 
taken care of. Start now. 

We make a large variety of feeding devices. Suet Feeders, Feeding 
Houses, Feeding Tables, Feeding Cars, etc. Send for complete free 
catalog. 


We are the largest exclusive manufacturers of 
bird houses and feeding devices in the world. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO., 


Are as large as small oranges. This and the three other Van Fleet hybrid strawberries are marvels 
im size, beauty and productiveness, with the true wild strawberry flavor. They cover the whole 
season, from earliest till latest. : 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted in summer or autumn, produce a crop of berries the following June My booklet on Pot Grown Strawberries tells all about = 
them; how to prepare the ground. and cultivate It shows the ‘Edmund Wilson” in natural size and color and accur ately describes 

witl truthful ihuetrations the Van Fleet hybrids and a score of other choice varieties, inc luding the best Everbearing Strawberries = 
T'S PREE. If you would have bigger and better Strawberries than you have ever had before, plant Van Fleet Hybrids. _- 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 152, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


For thirty-seven years a Strawberry Specialist 


Install one of these conven- 
lent, reasonable priced plants 
in yourhome. Furnishes plenty 
of current for lighting entire 
house, barns and grounds. En- 
joy the wonderful convenience 
and comfort of electric light. 

Also operates flatirons, washing 
machines, toasters and other household appliances. 
effective pre ryt bow « © 
quired and only any other kind of roofing I have ever used."" 
Absolutely guaranteed and shipped ready to run when 
erate po instaliation of Kewanee ons 17 Different Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 
req ires attaching of seven wires that are properly ta, - 
Por durability, freedom from repairs cad long, steady 30 Different Colors 
service, install “They cose in bundies ready to lay."’ 
We kee several mills busy supplying us with 


KEWANEE Private Utilities Ne 
selected cedar shingles of best British Columbia 


Water Supply § Gasotae Engines stock. No wedge-shaped shingles—all thoroughly 
Sewage seasoned 
We preserve them in pure creosote—no kerosene 


**Those are with- 
eut exception the best 
—— I have ever lad—and 
the Cotor is wonderful. 


Write for 
r~ or benzine mixture—and stain them any color 
services out of your equipment We give desired The pure creosote and pure earth pigment 
Fee @ plan to work by stains give best color effects 
Bend for iitustrated bulletins We are responsible for both quality of shingles 


any oF all of the above 
Kewanee Private 


Save the Muss, Waste ard Time of 
Utilities Company Staining on the Job 
Kewanee Water 


spely Co.) Write for book of 100 “‘CREO-DIPT" Homes. 
122 Seuth Franklia St. = Name of architect and lumber dealer appre- 
OFFICES, ‘ STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
wette Wile 1012 Oliver St. N. TONAWANDA, W. Y. 
Factory ter Western Trade in Chicago 


and quality of stains 


In writing to advertisers, please mention House & GarpEN. 


The House an Artist Built for 


Himself 


(Continued from page 24) 


stone fireplace. He started with the head 
of the boy with its soft cream coloring. 
Then he felt a need of color contrast and 
put the reddish brown vase behind it. The 
small vase to the left is for contrast in 
dimensions, to set a scale, as it were. 
Then, again and again, he puts in some 
glass. He likes its translucent quality 
against the opaque. Beside the boy he 
used the glass jar with the golden butter- 
cups and the slender pale stems, and then 
again between the brass samovar and the 
dull black metal vase another bit of glass- 
ware. It was this same feeling that 
prompted him to put the glass lamp be- 
side the Victory. He likes things scat- 
tered about. The clutter of magazines 
beside the lamp is put there purposely. 
He likes things jumbled, and there is such 
a thing as knowing how to jumble. The 
interesting cabinet on the studio mantel 
shelf is, by the way, a present from 
Alonzo Kimball. We asked Mr. Foster 
to arrange some still life about the detail 
of the fan-topped door to make it an in- 
teresting composition in the photograph. 
It was delightful to see how spontaneously 
he placed the round tray with the butter- 
cup jar to balance the samovars and the 


green jar. There was one color bit that 
Mr. Foster enjoyed immensely, and that 
was the russet-yellow of the grapefruits 
on the gate-legged table beneath the 
orange silk lining of the hanging lamp 
and against the soft green of the sofa. 
It is an appreciation of just such things 
that is worth its weight in gold in the 
furnishing of an interior, and yet it is 
a something that we all can cultivate and 
embody in our own surroundings. 

Mr. Foster is just starting work on his 
grounds. The land is very sandy. Up 
to now the water problem has _ been 
serious, but Mr. Foster is putting up a 
wooden windmill that will not only add 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the place, 
bug will solve the problem of water for 
thé gardens. This spring Mr. Foster has 
had a great deal of construction work 
done in putting up brick piers along the 
boundary lines, in edging the borders 
about the house with eight-inch brick 
walls, and in building six low-walled gar- 
den beds. One of these is on the north 
side of the house. The five others are 
on the south on either side of the pergola 
and will hereafter be surrounded by more 
pergolas and by pools. Between the brick 
piers along the boundary lines there are 
vertical and horizontal rough timbers 
covered with honeysuckle vines. Inside 
of these are high shrubbery plantings, the 
idea being to have a growth that will give 
absolute privacy to the grounds and se- 
clude them from the road. The first 
plantings in the front are of the native 
barberry, shrubs that are suited so per- 
fectly to the soil. 
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The Art of Taking Cuttings 
(Continued from page 29) 


needful to procure a healthy shoot; with 
hard-wooded and shrubby examples the 
cutting should be formed of a young but 
a moderately ripened portion. Some 
plants strike best when they are in a cer- 
tain degree of ripeness, and actual expe- 
rience is the only way in which these 
points can be discovered. 

It is well to leave the foliage on the 
cuttings. Leaves near the lower portion 
of the shoot may be gently pulled away, 
though care must be exercised in order to 
avoid injuring the buds at the bases of 
the stalks. 

The soil in which cuttings are placed 
should always be light and sandy. It is 
well to sterilize it by baking, or pouring 
boiling water over it before use. This 
kills the germs of mould, which will often 
play havoc with delicate subjects. It is 
an excellent rule to allow for a layer of 
pure sand on the top of the soil in which 
the cuttings are placed. This helps to 
keep the shoot in place and makes it easy 
for the first roots to start. The end of 
the cutting should just project into the 
actual soil. Pots, pans or boxes are all 
suitable for the starting of cuttings, and 
these are strongly to be recommended 
even where the process of striking is be- 
ing carried on out of doors. It is not 
always easy to manage cuttings in the 
open border. Where heat is available it 
may be borne in mind that nearly all soft- 
wooded plants root more freely under the 
influence of a little bottom heat. Wher- 
ever the foliage is of a delicate nature, 
or of such a character that it will wilt 
quickly, some means of checking transpi- 
ration must be adopted. The best plan 
is to cover with bell glasses, old jars, 
or tumblers, or, in the case of boxes and 
pans, sheets of glass. Most cuttings, es- 
pecially of the soft-wooded kind, root 
more freely if they are rather closely con- 
fined. As soon as they have actually se- 
cured a hold, however, it is important to 
give them a shift on, as will be explained 
later. It is well to avoid crowding too 
many cuttings into one receptacle. Where 
a pot is being used plant the cuttings 
around the outside, as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. Keep a sharp 
lookout for dead or withered foliage; 
this must be removed at once, as it is 
likely to breed mould. Some cuttings will 
take a long time to root, and this is the 
case with many shrubs. Never despair 
so long as the foliage appears to be fresh. 

To secure the best results some plants 
should be treated in rather a special way. 
Thus it is a good plan with roses always 
to arrange that the end of the cutting has 
a “heel” on it. A glance at the picture ac- 
companying this article will show the 
meaning of the phrase. Some plants, like 
begonias and gloxinias, are readily pro- 
pagated (and indeed many of the best 
specimens are produced in this way) 
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YEAR|) EXTRA 
VIRTUES 


CORD TIRE EVOLUTION 


From the first-type Cord Tire to the Goodyear is a very long advance. 
It has taken us 11 years to complete it. But the result is now a vast 


Cord Tire revival—a fast multiplying vogue. 


You can now secure 


all the Cord Tire’s virtues, without its faults, by demanding these 


Goodyear betterments. 


Long Obscunity 


Cord Tires were invented many years ago. 
At one time, through their super-comfort, they 
attained vast popularity. Then they dropped 
for some years into semi-obscurity. That was 
the original type. 

That relapse was due mainly to high cost 
per mile. The first-type Cord Tire gave about 
as much comfort, power-saving and resiliency 
as the Goodyear Cord Tire of today. But cost- 
per-mile confined that type largely to electric 
cars, where comfort and power-saving made 
them essential. 


Fighting the Fault 


The Goodyear Cord Tire is now 11 years 
old. For some years we also built them mainly 
for Electrics. Then we found ways to vast 
extra mileage, offsetting their extra cost. Now 
gasoline car owners by the thousands are adopt- 
ing the Goodyear Cord Tire Leading car 
makers, including Packard, Franklin and Loco- 
mobile, make them regular standard equipment. 
Most makers of high-priced cars now supply 


vastly overzize. We increased the air capacity 
by 30 per cent, which, by accepted formula, adds 
75 per cent to the life. 

We gave them our No-Rim-Cut feature, 
which combats a major waste. For extra secu- 
rity we vulcanized 126 braided piano wires into 
each tire base. To prevent skidding, we offered 
the All-Weather tread, tough and double-thick, 
with resistless grips. Also, we retained the 
Ribbed tread, always so popular with foreign 
makers. All these things were added—all ex- 
clusive to Goodyears—without sacrificing one 
iota of the virtues of Cord Tires. 


This Type Will Stay 


Don’t judge the Goodyear Cord Tire by what 
you know of others, past or present. This new- 
type Cord will stay. It has that wondrous com 
fort which won men to old types. It has all 
their shock-absorbing qualities, all of their power 
saving—every iota. And we've ended the first 
type faults. 

Cord Tires are essential on pneumatic-tired 
Electrics. They add 25 to 30 per cent.to the mile- 
age per charge. On any car, gasoline or electric, 
they mean amazing comfort. But get the Good- 


Tiresnow havefrom 
6 to 10 cord layers. 
Our 4-inch Cord 
Tire is 8-ply; our 
larger sizes are 10- 
ply. That means 
extreme reinforce- 
ment. They are 


them as extras. Insix months the demands has 


. as : ear Cord Tire, for you want long endurance | 
multiplied at least 25 times over. 


too. Goodyear costs no more than others. | 
e Most makers of 
Long-Life All-Weather . Ribbed cars, gasoline or 
E Tread Tread 
xtras 


electric, will supply 
These are our 


them on request. 

Any Goodyeardeal 
chief improvements: 
Goodyear Cord 


er can get them. 
Any Goodyear | 
branch-in 65 cities | 
—will direct you to 
a stock. 


THE GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
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g practical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable 


Portable purposes. Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by 


unskilled labor in a few hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
226, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS.) Address 
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Neglect did this! its 


Have your trees examined now. 
iim Let tree surgery save them! 


but be sure to 
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get real tree surgery 


ere en aged to save the trees of the magnificent 


The Davey Tree Expert Company 
1824 Elm St., Kent, Chio 
Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 


World's Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 
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JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRY 
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Grown in America 
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Prize Peonies 


TRUE TO NAME 


for Immediate Planting 


Select from our splendid collection of 150 varieties 
Steck more complete and finer than ever before We 
offer both ordinary and large sizes in all our per- 
ennials (hur motte Prices as low as consistent 
with highest quality Send for catalog 

In addition to the above you will find listed the 

f Dutch bulbs we have been tm 
grower tor twenty years 


same high quality 
porting trom one 


Evergreens 


from 6 in. to 16 ft Also a fine lot of dwarf and 
standard fruit trees, vines, shrubs and Deciduous 
tree many in extra sizes for immediate effect 


end at once for catalog sand save money Our 
action or money returned covers 


everything we sell Write today 
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A ‘*Weatherbest”’ Roof 


Is Always Weatherproof 


“We therbe Stained Shingles are made ot only the 
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wood-preserving, extreme by dur able, stain 
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TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
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G. Harris Sex Tarrytewn, N. Y. 


** Transfer ‘Brand”’ Red Cedar Shingles 
everywhere. 


Demanded by knowing builders, so'd by best lumber dealers 
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simply sticking into the soil some of 
the leaves. Tubers form readily on the 
ends of the stalks. Now and again it is 
not always desirable to increase a plant 
by means of wholly detached cuttings. 
Then layering should be adopted. In this 
plan a portion of the stalk of the plant is 
pinned down under the soil. Cut the 
stem half way through below a bud, and 
peg down this portion into the soil sur- 
rounding the plant. The practice is com- 
monly followed with good results in the 
case of carnations. That it is not always 
necessary to make an incision is well illus- 
trated in the case of strawberries, where 
the simple pinning of the shoot to the soil 
results in the formation of a new plant. 
A curious mode of treatment is often 
adopted in the case of pot plants which 
have become rather drawn up or “leggy,’ 

as the gardener says. Here the stem is 
cut half way through at a suitable position 
just below a bud. Then a pot which has 
been divided into two parts by means of 
a hammer and chisel is filled with soil 
w fiber and fastened round the cut por- 
tion. The process is indicated in a pic- 
ture. When the cutting starts to root the 
stem is simply severed just below the pot, 
and in this way a fresh plant is established. 
‘Ihis treatment is adopted in the case of 
rubber and other pot plants with great 
success. A few plants, such as myrtles, 
tuchsias, veronicas (shrubby kinds) and 
lradescantias root with the greatest free- 


dom in bottles of water. Root cuttings 
are not very commonly employed, al- 


though it may be borne in mind _ that 
wherever a bud is present on a root a 
fresh plant can be formed. 

As soon as the cuttings have started to 
make roots it is highly important to lend 
the plants a hand. Here a good deal of 
care should be exercised, as the roots are 
easily damaged and the little plant will 
receive a serious setback unless the trans- 
planting is carried out properly. On the 
whole, the best plan is to take a thin slip 
of wood, such as a label, and push this 
right under the little plant, finally gently 
lifting it up in such a way that the soil 
round the roots is taken up too. Then 
pot off in the usual manner. Many plants 
which have been cuttings start to grow 
up very rapidly after transplanting, and 
it is desirable to check this. By nipping 
off the top shoots lateral development will 
be encouraged. In many cases the shoots 
can be used for a further supply of cut- 
tings where increase is again desired. 


Old Boxwood in New Gardens 
(Continued from page 28) 


which owe their existence to-day largely 
to their boxwood. One of the most 
famous, perhaps, is the Ferrell garden at 
La Grange, Ga., which originally covered 
thirty acres. Wonderful box-bordered 


walks and great, round shrubs, clipped in 
are the particular pride 
There is no 


formal fashion, 
of this lovely old garden. 
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other evergreen so facile under the shears 
as boxwood. 

In moving antique boxwood an expert 
should always be employed. The secret 
of moving it is to lift it in such a way 
that all the roots remain undisturbed in 
their original soil. In box-bushes a hun- 
dred years old it has been found that the 
active roots, instead of going straight 
down as they do for the first twenty-five 
or thirty-five years, run out horizontally 
four or five inches under ground. The 
only way to locate these roots is to dig 
a hole about six feet from the outer edge 
of the bush to a depth of, say, eight feet 
and then to run a tunnel under the bush, 
removing the dirt by hand from beneath. 
When the bush is lifted a board may be 
run under it so that the soil will not fall 
away from the roots. It is sometimes 
necessary to take as much as eight feet of 
soil with a bush. The proper preparation 
of the bed to which the bush is to be 
transplanted is of the utmost importance. 
Boxwood grows best in a light, loamy soil 
where the drainage is good. The ground 
should therefore be carefully prepared 
with six or eight inches of sand for drain- 
age and with about eight inches of rich 
compost of sand and manure on top. A 
foot of rich soil should also be filled in 


around the roots. 30x can be trans- 
planted successfully from March to 
November. 


Arts and Crafts in the Home 
of Good Taste 
(Continued from page 14) 
should be mentioned the Mercer tiles and 
the very effective combination with con- 
crete. Many beautiful things are pro- 
duced in individual studios, sometimes by 
craftsmen with assistants and pupils. 
Silverware from Baltimore; from Chi- 
cago and Boston articles in brass and 
copper. So we begin to have character- 
istic work from here and there able to 
stand with the world’s former produc- 
tions, each in its own field. An arts and 
crafts exhibition room can show almost 
any material and every craft; metal, 
woodcarving, china decoration, pottery, 
glass, architectural brasses, textile weav- 
ings or printings—an endless array. And 
all of these are but as specimen copies 
from the artists: the true method is for 
the home-makers to meet the craftsmen 
and that they should together carry out 
such results as are suitable and beautiful 
in the special place and use and needs and 

pleasures of the family. 

From the foregoing, it is plain that a 
home is a composite thing, for which all 
members of the family are in their degree 
responsible, and that it rests upon certain 
conditions. They who must live in a hired 
apartment are obviously at a disadvantage, 
for the true home can hardly be conceived 
without a base upon the earth. Indeed, 
there have been craftsmen of note who 
have announced just this: “The problem 
of the land and the problem of arts and 


YRENE keeps a constant vigil. It is always ready. 
P When the emergency comes, when seconds count, when de- 
lay means loss—loss of life —loss of property; Pyrene is ready. 

It puts fires out—guick. It puts fires out—before they grow big. 

It works swiftly. Itis sure. A boy of ten can use it. 

It never damages. It does not harm a thousand dollar rug or a 
delicately tinted wall. 

Fire engineers recommed it. Large corporations use it. 

Office buildings are equipped with it. Itis in railway and street cars 
everywhere. Armies and navies use it. Through its use, thousands 
of automobilists save 15 per cent. on their automobile insurance. It 
brings protection and a feeling of security to countless homes. Every 
day—every hour—it is saving property and lives. 

Protect your home—put a Pyrene on every floor. 


ANOLE TORE 


See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Write for booklet, ‘* The Vital Five Minutes’’ 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vancerbilt Avenue, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St. London, W. C. 


ant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations — 


1ART with the largest stock 
that can be secured ! 


We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 


Price List Now Ready. 
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TOWNSEND'S 


The Greatest Grass 
Cutter on Earth 
fend for Catacgue of 


all Types of 
Wo wer 


TRIPLEX 


be Cuts a Swath 86 ins. wide 
S. P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave. 
ORANGE, W. J. 


WNSENDS TRIPLEX’ 


4 


inches highs 


No 21, Blue Bid No. 25, Woodpecker. No, 23, Wren 


RUSTIC HOUSES 


have a special attraction for Birds for that is 
what they nested in before civilized (?) man came 
with his slashing and destroying axe 


These three for $3.50. Best Wire Sparrow Trap, $4.00 


Free circular Booklet free with every order 
It is mot too late now to put up Bird Houses 
You will be sure to attract some for their second 
or third brood 


THE CRESCENT CO., “Birdville,” Toms River, N. J. 


Here’s the New Improved 
DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


Catches sparrows automatically—has a double funnel 
trap on left end, a drop trap on right end. There is no 
other trap like this. 

Help in the good work of banishing English Sparrows 

these quarrelsome pests drive Song Birds away from 
us. Put out a Dodson Trap. Price, $6 f.o.b. Chicago 

Free Booklet——Tells how to attract native birds. 
Describes the famous Dodson Bird Houses—20 
styles. If you want song birds get genuine Dodson 
Bird Houses. 

Nature Neighbors—a Library of fascinating books 
chiefly about Birds, written by authorities and marvel- 
ously illustrated in colors. Write for free illustrated 


Joseph H. Dodson 


731 Security Bldg. Chicago, III. 
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crafts is one and the same.” From an 
entirely different quarter, and written on 
another subject, comes matter not inap- 
propriate here. The restlessness of the 
time is ascribed to the lack of humaneness 
in our institutions, and especially in our 
homes, and the writer goes on to say: 
“Women have been called to account 
severely by modern novelists for this, but 
women, after all, are a product, like men, 
of their time and suit themselves to the 
conditions in which they find themselves. 
*« * * We are in a new time, and the 
modern home-spirit must be something 
appropriate to and welded with the social 
conditions of our own day.” The two 
modern efforts, domestic science and 
esthetics, are noticed, but, it is added, “In 
spite of our sanitary knowledge and our 
enlarged conveniences and the effort to 
bring esthetics to bear upon the arrange- 
ment of furniture and wall coverings, the 
modern home too often has an atmos- 
phere of homelessness. It is a gathering 
place for members of the family and 
more or less suited to this end.” He con- 
tinues: “Neither household efficiency nor 
esthetic success will ensure the home 
spirit.” There is no solution offered, 
though referring to the finer unity in old 
days. “The life-purpose of religion, the 
associations of our fellows, are gone, and 
in their place material benefits that we 
know not how to use leave us restless, 
both men and women dissatisfied.” And 
“from our new ordering of life a new 
faith and a new means of forming human 
associations must be wrung by a religion 
and a science of life that can shape our 
industry to higher ends.” 


My Moonlight Garden 
(Continued from page 31) 


from adjacent flowers; and in a garden 
where white reigns it is possible that no 
varying hues would appear in them. 

These, then, are the flowers which have 
contributed to the success of my moon- 
light garden. Many others there are, too, 
which I have not mentioned, but the list 
I have given is sufficiently long for the 
garden lover desirous of repeating my 
novel experiment. They will assuredly 
add to the pleasure of summer evenings 
on the porch or lawn. To appreciate the 
unique effect of such a garden you must 
see it, and inhale its fragrance. The star- 
like Yuccas, the white blossoms gently 
waving amid silvery shadows thrown by 
the stalks of the taller plants, the blend- 
ing odors, all combine to make it a veri- 
table garden of dreams. 

Like the Persians, who gather before 
a blooming plant, spread their rugs and 
sing to the plaintive accompaniment of 
their lutes, we may at eventide drink in 
the romantic charm of our moonlit gar- 
den as we rest after the cares of a busy 
day. 
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Planning the Efficient Cellar 


(Continued from page 34) 


cellar walls may be built of any of the 
ordinary materials if a non-absorbent 
quality is chosen. For instance, any stone 
except soft sandstone may be used, brick 
or hollow tile, if it is vitrified, well-made 
concrete blocks or concrete poured in 
wooden or metal moulds, if the mixture 
contains enough Portland cement and 
sand to prevent its being porous. The 
chief point in making a concrete that is 
not porous lies in putting in enough Port- 
land cement and sand to fill the chinks in 
the crushed stone or gravel very thor- 
oughly. The mixture should be one part 
cement to three parts sand to six parts 
stone, or for use in a very damp soil, I 
part cement, 24% sand to 5 of stone. 

In making a wall of poured concrete, 
if a mould is left partially filled over night 
or longer, so that the concrete sets before 
the next batch is poured in, a seam will 
form which will leak, unless care is taken. 
The surface of the set concrete should 
be brushed clean and then covered with 
Portland cement mixed with water before 
the new batch of concrete is poured in. 

Where the ground is very soggy or 
where only porous materials are available, 
further waterproofing may be needed. 
The outside of the walls may be coated 
with hot tar or with a rich mixture of 
Portland cement, hydrated lime (5 pounds 
to 1 bag of cement) and sand, or with 
one of the several waterproofing com- 
pounds on the markets, applied when the 
wall is clean and dry. The same method 
may be efficacious on the inside of an old 
cellar which is damp, if the wall is chipped 
so that the surface is clean before the 
application is made. 

The expense of these building mate- 
rials varies widely in different localities. 
In a gravel soil it is often economical to 
use poured concrete because the gravel 
dug from the cellar is used in the mixture. 
The items of freight and hauling are so 
considerable that the material nearest at 
hand is usually cheaper, unless it entails 
a heavier labor expense. The owner 
usually needs the expert advice of the 
architect and the contractor on such 
points. 

In loamy or clay soils the bottom of the 
foundation wall must go below the lowest 
penetration of frost to prevent the walls 
being shaken by the expansion of the 
earth’s freezing beneath them. In 


gravelly soil the expansion is not notice- 
able. 


If there is an ingredient for 
paint that will make it wear 
longer and look better on 
your house, don’t you want 


to know it? 


is the name of that ingredi- 


ent. 


Now you know. 


“© Your Move’’ ts a book that supplies suf ficient 
information for you to act upon. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 412, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Painted Furniture 


for the informal rooms 
in City homes and 


Apartments. 
Complete sets for all 
rooms of Country 
Homes — inexpensive 
yet charming and 
sturdy. 
Choice of color scheme 
=| Write for Booklet “‘A”’ 
Drop Leaf Table (X-17); size, 
8230"; when open, 38230"; ti 


ts 28" high. We pay freight. 
2 West 47th St., New York Factory to consumer. , 
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Garden Furniture 


For Garden, Lawn and Porch 


Take solid comfortin your garden this summer. 
Plan an outdoor living room with some of the attractive 
Mathews Designs. Our free portfolio of plates will give 
you many valuable suggestions. 
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Solid Porcelain 
Refrigerators 


Are the only 
ones made 


having the Entire Ice Cham- 
ber of one piece of Genuine 
Solid Porcelain Ware over an 
inch thick without joints, 
cracks or troublesome drain 
pipes. Each food compart- 
ment too is One Piece of solid 
porcelain, not enamelon metal 
but Real Porcelain Ware. 
Guaranteed not to crack or break. 
Five inch thick walls save much 
ice. The circulation is right. 
BEAVER 


REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. 
New Brighton, Pa. 


Lil. Candidum (Madonna Lily 

uat be planted August-September 

full leecriptive list 
NARCISSII CROCUS 
WONDER BULBS 
Novelties, et« 
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Send for it it is free 


H.H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from the cat, dog and 
typhoid fly. 


Opens with foot. Hands never touch. 


Underground Garbage 


and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
Ireedon: from polluted weter, 
Look for our Trade Marks 
‘nm wee 12 years. It pays to look us up. 
Seld direct. Send for Catalogue. 


C. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
20 Farrar St.. Lynn. Mess. 


Your Saturday Afternoon Garden 
(Continued from page 25) 


The same method can be used suc- 
cessfully with beans, cucumbers and other 
tender things. A load or so of marsh hay 
can bought in most localities very 
cheaply, and used for this purpose during 
September and put over the strawberry 
bed and perennial onions and spinach fora 
winter mulch in November. 


used. 


be 


(Ine of the most important of the gar- 
den jobs for August ‘s tending the celery 
crop; the earliest varieties, if they were 
planted early and have been well cultivated 
since, should be ready for the table some 
time this month. And although the stalks 
are never of the same crisp, nutty quality 
as those which have been cured in cold 
weather, nevertheless a medium quality 
celery is better than none at all, and natu- 
rally every gardener wants to have some 
to use as soon as possible. As soon as the 
plants become large enough so that there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of the 
stalks to spread out rather than to grow 
upright, the first step towards blanching, 
which is known as “handling,” should be 
taken. After cultivating thoroughly be- 
tween the rows, so that the soil is well 
loosened up, with the hand hoe or the 
wheel-hoe, the rows should be hilled; then 
go over them again, working the soil a 
little more closely around each plant, so 
that the stalks will be held together and 
upright. To complete the blanching, how- 
ever, still further treatment is necessary ; 
this further blanching may be done with 
earth, boards or the more modern and 
convenient method of bleaching by the use 
of tubes of tough opaque paper, which are 
placed about each plant. In_ blanching 
with earth it will pay, if more than a few 
dozen plants are grown, to get a regular 
celery hoe, designed to do quick and ef- 
ficient work in drawing the soil around the 
plants. They must be banked on either 
side high enough, so that nothing is left 
exposed to the light except the foliage at 
the top of the stalk. If the work can be 
done after a rain or after irrigating while 
the soil is moist it will be very much easier ; 
but the plants should not be disturbed 
while they are still wet, as this is apt to 
spread the disease known as celery rust. 
Where boards are employed they should 
be used to cover the stalks up to the foli- 
age; one is placed on either side of the 
row and then some dirt worked up to the 
bottom to exclude any light which might 
get underneath. The stalks are held to- 
gether at the top with broad wire staples 
or fastened with stout cord twisted around 
nails near the edge. Only the few plants 
for immediate should be 
blanched at one time. Some varieties are 
much easier to blanch than others, but a 
week or ten days will usually be sufficient. 
The new celery bleacher consists of a 
hinged metal tube, which can be rapidly 


needed use 


ertisers please mention House & GaRDEN. 


clamped about a plant of celery, holding 
the stalks firmly together. Over this a 
paper tube is slipped; the metal tube is 
then drawn out, leaving the plant in a neat, 
clean casing which may be used over 
again as soon as the plant so treated is 
sufficiently blanched. With this any num- 
ber of plants desired, or the biggest plants, 
in the row may be bleached at one time. 

Celery is blanched in the garden until 
the first hard frosts. After that the part 
of the crop designed for winter use is 
taken up and either stored in trenches or 
in the cellar and the blanching is accom- 
plished by the method of storing. The 
stalks which keep the best for winter use 
are the green variety of celery, such as 
Giant Pascal, Winter Queen, Evans’ Tri- 
umph, and so forth, all of which must 
be blanched, in order to be of good table 
quality, much more thoroughly than the 
earlier sorts like Silver Self Blanching, 
Golden Self Blanching and White Plume. 
The chief point to observe now in grow- 
ing the part of the crop wanted for winter 
is to keep the soil worked up to it suf- 
ficiently, so that the stalks will grow in an 
upright position. When this is done it can 
easily be packed away in the trenches or 
boxes for winter storage. 

A number of other fall crops require 
special care in one way or another before 
they are ready for use. Watch the cauli- 
flowers carefully, and as soon as the heads 
are two inches or so in diameter tie up the 
leaves at the tip so that they will keep 
white and tender. Cos lettuce should be 
loosely tied up, in order that the hearts may 
be of the finest quality. Endive should be 
blanched by tying up or with two boards 
placed A-shape over the row a week or 
so before it is used. A good plan for the 
small garden is to get a dozen or so 8” 
pots. By using these over and over again, 
just as you use the celery bleachers, as 
described above, a succession of nicely- 
bleached heads may be had with very little 
trouble, and the largest ones may be picked 
out for the earliest use. If the tops are 
cut out of the Brussels sprouts as soon 
as the stalks begin to form the strength 
of the plant will go into the root, rather 
than into the clump of leaves at the top. 

August is likely to be the critical time 
with the melon crop; the greatest pest is 
the striped cucumber beetle; he gets them 
going and coming, as he not only does 
serious damage himself, but carries with 
him the germs of the worst melon disease, 
and lays eggs from which come the small 
worms which often kill the plants by at- 
tacking the roots. If he puts in an ap- 
pearance a combined insecticide and fun- 
gicide spray or dust should be used. But 
if only a few hills are grown, try knocking 
the first beetles that appear into a can of 
kerosene and water with a small paddle. 
Early in the morning they are usually not 
very active and can easily be got. Look 
carefully for them in the half-opened 


flowers, which are one of their favorite 
hiding places. 
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The vine crops will be making very 
rapid growth by this time. The ends of 
the main runners may be pinched off at 
a length of four to six feet for cucumbers 
and melons, and six to eight feet for 
squash and pumpkins, throwing the 
strength of the plants into the laterals, on 
which most of the fruit sets. For extra 
big specimens for exhibition purposes, 
however, it is best to select one, or, at the 
most, two fruits on the main stalk, and 
pinch this off several joints beyond, re- 
moving all laterals. 


The Possibilities of a Small 
Water Garden 


(Continued from page 17) 


lily pads, and flowers that are very similar 
to yellow poppies. This also being tender 
must be wintered indoors, where it grows 
perfectly well if planted in a water-tight 
receptacle two-thirds filled with earth, 
having depth enough to allow six inches 
of water over the earth. 

The plant which shall complement the 
dominant feature of a pool is, of course, 
a plant of another form entirely; some- 
thing that shall break the monotony of 
line and strike a sharp, clear note of quite 
a different character. Reeds or rushes 
furnish this form, also the “umbrella” 
plants—but not so pleasantly, to my mind. 
Sweet flag is excellent also, the normal 
all-green form being a better choice than 
the variegated. One plant of this, which 
must be brought under its name of Acorus 
calamus, in a small pool near its edge, 
will need thinning as it spreads. But this 
is done very easily, for its root stock may 
be broken apart without injury to the por- 
tion of the plant remaining. It grows 
about two feet high. 


A rush with the perfectly awful name 
of Scirpus Tabernaemontana zebrina has 
a fancy leaf and grows to be from three 
to four feet‘high. This is too tall for the 
smallest pool; but as it is a plant of the 
grass-like form its grace and a certain 
delicacy permit its use where a_ heavier 
and ranker growth would seem too big. 
The common cat-tail, which is Typha 
latifolia, is as lovely as anything can be 
for this purpose of vertical growth, and 
where there is sufficient space I should by 
all means utilize this. It grows as high 
as eight feet, however, which puts it out 
of the question for a small place. 

Submerged plants must always be in- 
cluded in every water planting if the water 
is to be kept sweet and pure through 
proper aération. There is no better oxy- 
genator than the giant water weed— 
Anacharis Canadensis gigantea—although 
eel grass is a close second. This comes 
under the name Vallisneria spiralis; and 
a clump of both or of either will be suf- 
ficient to start with. They increase rapidly. 

On a pool of goodly proportions water 
lilies will, of course, dominate. On even 
a very modest little pool they may—by 


means of just one plant of the small form. 


estates and city back yards. 


charm and distinction. 


Factory 
Astoria, L. I. 


Though one associates garden ornaments primarily with extensive 
formal gardens they can be used to splendid advantage in small country 
Look about your place. 
be some favored nook that needs only a bit of ornament to give new 
Our catalogue illustrating a wide range of models 
reproduced in Pompeian Stone, will help you in your selection. 


There is sure to 


To those desiring marble ornaments, we offer special facilities, insuring reasonable prices and prompt deliveries. = 


THE ERKINS STUDIO 


The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 


226 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


15 Per Cent Discount 


on all Stock on Hand 


Garden Furniture 
Decorations 


of Reinforced Cast Stone 


BIRD BATHS BENCHES 
FOUNTAINS SETTEES 
SUN DIALS VASES 


Interesting Catalogue sent 
on Request 


J. C. KRAUS CAST 
STONE WORKS, Inc. 
157 West 32d Street, New York 


A BIRD BATH OF SHARONWARE 


If you wish to at- 
tract the birds, 
give them plenty 
of fresh water for 
bathing and drinking. 
Where water is not 
naturally abundant, a_ bird 
bath, such as the one illustrat- 
ed, should be used. It emp 
ties itself every 24 hours, 
thereby making it sanitary. 
This bath is so consteucted that the birds may bathe in water 
from an eighth of an inch to two inches deep. It is 17 inches in 
diameter, 6 inches high and weighs 30 Ibs. It is decorative, ar- 
tistic and practical, and can be secured in various colors. Price, 
$3.50, F.O.B. New York. Crating charge on out-of-town 
orders, 30 cents extra. 

Sharonware, the new frost-proof cement garden furnishings, win- 
dow boxes, jardiniers, flower pots, bird baths, garden seats, etc. 


Sharonware Workshop, 42 Lexington Ave., New York City 


KRELAGE’S 
DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
including the world-renowned novelties 
of their own raising (Darwin and Rem- 
brandt Tulips, etc.), are offered in their 
aew Catalogue, sent free on request to 

Sole Agent for 
J. fie de VE ER, United States 


100 WILLIAM STREET (Suite 200) NEW YORK 


Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness to 
your home. Give to it an air of cultured 
refinement by having your walls finished in 
the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
f Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGINS SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J 


Send for Booklet 
“Art and Utility 


Samples 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarveN. 


“STANDARD 
OF THE 
WORLD” 


T is a permanent improve- 
ment that adds more than 
its cost to the value of the 
property enclosed. Nothing goes further 
toward giving house and grounds an at- 
mosphere of elegance, refinement and 
privacy—the finishing touch to outside 
surroundings. 

Over 350 plain and ornamental designs to har- 
monize with any house, garden or grounds 
Styles for every purpose—town houses, suburban 
homes, country estates, parks, cemeteries, fac- 
tories, schools, churches, etc. Book of designs, 
upon request. Write for it, giving brief descrip- 
tion of property. 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. “‘F,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

Vases, Settees, ire Fence, 

Lamps, Lawn General Iron 

Fountains and Wire Work 
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KELSEY HEAT has nougly, 
room-taking radiator to sis, sizzle 
= and leak That's one reason why we ai 
recommend the Kelsey to you 25 

or three of the other reasons & 
are It both heats and ventilates at 
3 the same time, which means cozy com iB 
‘ fort in the middle of Winter, with 32 
i p'enty of fresh air, and still no drafts i = 
It ive coal If it saves coal, it eS 
Saves Money 


All we ask right now is 
tell you how much it will 
and why it saves it 

Before talking it over together, I 
want you to look through one of the 
Kelsey Booklet s[called, “Some Sav 
ingJSense on Heating.’ Send for it 


HE 


WARM AIR 


a chance to 
“ave tor you, 


Ly 


237 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. &> 
hicago New York 
2767- Lincoln Ave. 103-K Park Ave. 


ar engings wh 
launder 


to “Sak 
Wm. Ger 


free 
eway Ce. Bes 205 


KEWANEE Smokeless 


Firebox Boilers 
Cut Coal Costs 


Hotel Puritan 


OCOMMONWERALTH AVE... BOSTON, NEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS AVE. CAR LINES AND 
SUBWAY STATION. IN THE COOL, QUIET SECTION 
TeT BUT SIX MINUTES FROM EVERYTHING. 


The Distinctive Boston Mouse 


Comfortable quarters of any sise at reasonable rates 


Seme globe trotters have said that the Purtian ts one 
af the most attractive and homelibe hotels tn the world. 


Tour inquiries gladly answered and our booklet mailed 


H. G. COSTELLO, Manager 


Sweet flag—a single clump kept well down 
in size—would be the complement of this; 
and then [| should say that the water 
hyacinth was about the best choice that 
could be made for the third element—the 
minor straggler. It travels about under 
the impetus of the breeze and is really 
and truly a vagabond, as a matter of fact, 
giving the touch of uncertainty that only 
such can give. Under water both eel grass 
and water weed—and a pair of goldfish to 
every tubful of water in quantity. Even 
the pool that is only a tub should have 
these. 

Planting and care I| have left to the last, 
because what applies to one plant of this 
class practically applies to all. The soil 
for aquatics should be rich; they should 
invariably be fully exposed to the sun; and 
the water must be still water. Moreover, 
when the pool requires filling it must be 
done very gently and slowly, that the tem- 
perature may not be lowered. The best 
practice adds each day what is lost by 
evaporation during the twenty-four hours ; 
no more, no And the easiest and 
best way to add this is in the form of a 
gentle spray thrown from a fine sprinkler. 


less. 


If it is possible to get the soil from a 
pond bottom or from a swamp, by all 
means do so. Mix this with a third 
rotted manure and spread over the pond 
bottom to the depth of one foot at least. 
If such natural soil is not available use old 
sod mixed with a third or more of cow 
manure and add bone meal in proportion 
of a pound to a plant (water lily) every 
spring. Pack the soil well down and cover 
it with a two-inch layer of coarse sand 
followed by pebbles. This ensures clear 
water and a very charming background 
for the activities of the goldfish. 

The hardy lilies which I have listed may 
stay in the ground all winter, but the 
water must be drawn off before freezing 
in all save naturalistic clay-bottom ponds. 
Put a dressing of leaves in the water’s 
place right up to edge of the basin and 
cover with boards to keep these in place. 

On the pool's margin seeds of water 
clover—Marsilia—may be scattered, or 
forget-me-nots may be planted close to 
hide the brim, if it is of cement and shows. 
It is not necessary in all cases, however, 
to hide this. Indeed, it is sometimes much 
better, in a formal design, to leave it un- 
covered, unless it stands more than two 
inches above the turf surrounding it. 


IF fficiency in the Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 21) 


( Angelica tree), Hydrangea, Smoke Tree, 
mock orange and the Japanese maples. 
Berberis ( Bar- 
Boxwood, Pyrus (Japan Quince), 
Rosa rugosa. 


For hedges and borders: 
berry 
Privet, 

Of the above, lilac gives universal satis- 
faction and has been cultivated during the 
last decade and developed into wonderful 


new varieties, which make a collection of 
them extremely interesting; forsythia, an 
old favorite, but always popular; spirza 
one of the healthiest, most dependable and 
most graceful of all the flowering shrubs; 
weigela, one that will stand extreme 
neglect ; heather and heath, which are ex- 
tremely beautiful but particular in their 
wants, requiring a rather moist soil; the 
strawberry shrub, with its peculiarly 
fascinating fragrant and unique flowers; 
the hardy hydrangeas, which soon make 
themselves as permanent a feature of the 
place as the front gate; boxwood, for neat, 
trim, formal little edgings about the gar- 
den; privet, for a tall, dense hedge to give 
you privacy from the public highway ; bar- 
berry, if you are fortunately situated and 
so far from the highway that you can 
afford to be less exclusive; and the rock 
hardy rugosas, which may be had in sev- 
eral handsome varieties as well as in the 
plain, more familiar, single white, which 
will spread of themselves, take care of 
themselves, and will resist any insects or 
disease which has yet appeared, making 
the place beautiful throughout the summer 
and well into the winter with their large 
red lips. 

The nursery catalogues will give you a 
great deal of useful information and more 
numerous and elaborate descriptions of 
varieties than it would be possible to give 
here. But the nurseryman, no matter how 
elaborate he may make his catalogue, can- 
not do all work for you. You should take 
the trouble to make a plan, drawn more 
or less roughly to scale, and figure out 
accurately what you will need before 
ordering. You will never get satisfactory 
results by first making out your list and 
then trying to get a place to put them 
after they arrive. Another mistake which 
the beginner is very likely to make is to 
want to try “one of each” of everything 
which he can afford to get. The results 
of following this policy will be as disas- 
trous in hedge gardening as in flower gar- 
dening. While the best effects cannot be 
had with shrubs as can often be had with 
flowers by planting large masses of the 
same variety, nevertheless in a border of 
any size it is usually desirable to use sev- 
eral of the same species at least; the 
varieties may be different, and often should 
be, because some blooming sooner than 
the others the flowering season is more 
continuous. But do not be afraid of get- 
ting a monotonous effect by ordering three 
or six or a dozen of the same shrub, if the 
grounds are of a fair size. Hedges, of 
course, should be planted as units, all of 
the same thing. If terminals, gateways 
and so forth are wanted of a different 
height, this can usually be managed by 
trimming and training. 

In planning your shrub plantings there 
are three general principles which, before 
all others, should be kept in mind. The 
first is known as the “open center.’ Do 
not scatter either beds or single specimens 
over the ground. In small places they 
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should be kept well to the sides and back. 
It is always safe to aim to have as great 
an unbroken stretch of lawn as possible; 
then, if the flower beds and borders are 
kept near the walks and drives or about 
the house or just in front of the shrub 
borders, which should be along the boun- 
dary line, you will be able to make the 
most of the material at your disposal. 

The second is, in planting the mixed 
shrubbery border, avoid straight lines; 
the outer edge of the bed should resemble 
a seacoast in miniature, with points, capes 
and peninsulas jutting out into the lawn. 
The taller shrubs should, of course, be 
kept at the back and the shorter ones in 
the foreground of the bed. 

The third is to maintain natural vistas, 
or to create artificial ones which will look 
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shrubs will depend to a great extent upon 
how well you succeed in doing this. Tall 
background shrubs planted thickly along 
the boundaries give an effect from the 
inside of “something beyond.” A turn at 
the end of an arbor or vista, though it 
may be but a dense shrub or two against 
a blank wall, gives the impression that 
is not the end, but that it leads somewhere 
else. 

On the very small place, or some par- 
ticular part of the large place, it is often 
desirable to accomplish just the opposite 
result, to create the effect of seclusion, 
aloofness and safe sanctuary from the 
madding crowd. But when that is at- 
tempted it should be intentional and com- 
plete. No vista should open out upon any 
immediate landscape ; the privacy aimed at 
should be without a peakhole. Such gar- 
dens are often the most delightful; in 
them one seems to become more intimate 
with the carefully tended flowers, and the 
birds—for birds will always find such a 
garden and appropriate its beauties as 
naturally as they take to the newly erected 
birdhouse. And shrubs must be depended 
upon for the framework of the secluded 
garden. Walls? A wall may be but a foot 


When a_ manufacturer 
puts his brand on a line of 
goods he knows that the 
sale of every single article 


formly good and his busi- 
ness will prosper. 
Trade-marks and_na- 
tional advertising are the 
two most voluable public 
servants in business today. 
Their whole tendency is to 
raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 
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Ano-Surn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


You know this Trade-Mark through National Periodical Advertising 


louse “Garien 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


National advertising = 
gains for a manufacturer = 
the volume which is neces- 


not be possible without na- 
tional advertising. 

These are the chief rea- 
sons why you, for your own 
sake, always should give 
preference to goods that 
bear the maker’s brand and 
are nationally advertised. 
It is the safe and econom- 
ical thing to do. 
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Swings Quietly On 


STANLEY HINGES 


No payment accepted unless 
successful. 


Smoky 


and a half thick; and one always has the 
feeling that one’s good neighbor’s laun- 
dress is hanging out the wash—and listen- 


Also expert services on 
general chimney work. 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 


Fireplaces 


“*H,” on Properly Hung Doors.” Made to FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 

ing for any stray bits of conversation f THE STANLEY WORKS Draw 2119 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
just over it. But the thicket border of New Britain Connecticut 
shrubs, for all one can tell from the in- | : 
side of it, may be the border of a track- German VER 25 distinct varieties: 
less wood, a mile from the nearest neigh- ~ may be set now and estab- 

Iris lished for next year's flowering. 
bor, and quiet enough for you to catch Also several forms of Iris pumila, 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Plant them from August to November. Catalog on request 
THE GARDENS DAYTON, OHIO 


Japanese iris and _ Siberian 
irises. Ask for catalogue of Cold Weather Plants. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


7 through the leaves an occasional glimpse 
of Pan himself. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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biouse of Mr. Rea Jones, Mighland Park, Il! 


Robert Seyfarth, Architect, Chicago, Il. 


. the outer covering of a home where exposed 
to the relentless attack of time and weather, 
other wood gives such long and satisfactory service as 
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RADIUM MAKES 
THINGS GROW 


What Radium Fertilizer will do for your grass, 


flowers, sbrubbery, etc., in hot weather, is proven 
in above picture, where increased growth and 
ioliage amounting to at least 25% was secured. 
Give it a trial—plants are living things and need 
food while they are growing. 


‘RADIUM 4, 


(Plant Food) 


Contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and radium. = 
One pound will fertilize 50 sq. ft., or a plot 10 x 5 feet. 
Sold by dealers, or prepaid east of Mississippi River 
(West. add 5c. Ib.) as follows: 


12 oz. can, $0.25 2 1b. can, $0.50 
5 lb. can, 1.00 

10 lb. can, 1.75 

25 lb. can, 3.75 


Our famous booklet. Radium 
Makes Things Grow free for the 
asking 


Radium Fertilizer Co. 
203 Vanadium Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Splenaid Opening for Agents— Radium 


Fertilizer easily sold —make $1,000 and 
more per year Write us 


To Spring 
Flower Lovers 


As a lover of flowers, I wz con- 
Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abun- 
| ly Your own garden results will then prove to your | 
| dantly available today, as it always has been, in any quantity GRY) entize satisfaction, that our cliams for their eupe- (5A 
riority are, if anything—understated. 
desired. If your lumber dealer is unable to supply it, we would grt 
a yreciate ano ortunit 0 ) ) y While tl »y last, I will gladly send 
Py y of being helpful to you in securing it. 
collections, made up of 10 each, of 
Send today for our free booklet “Waite Pine In Home- carefully 
BUILDING.” It is beautifully illustrated, and it has 
much interesting and practical information for the home- 
ay Flowering Tulips.. 1. 
builder, If you contemplate building, please send us 7 100 Darwin Tulips . 2.00 7 
the name of your lumber dealer when w riting tor booklet. (Beading 300 
100 Narcissus 
» If the entire 600 Bulbs are oH 
Addres Hl E Pl E Bl RE Al ’ to part “the nited ‘States. 
1814 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
7} Send to day for my Bulb Book and 
list varieties included in this 
| special offer. 
| 
Representing | 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, W isconsin } 
and Michigan, and The Associated oR! 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
CURTAINS THE FLY 
D RAP bE R I E oy ey { : | h | Ss B oo k is the commonest carrier of disease. By 
4 keeping the premises clean of garbage 
AND and refuse the danger from this pest is 
wnging wt Roofing will help you solve your reduced toa minimum. Keep your 
PO K T | E Reafie garbage out of sight by using a 
Mad N i Sanitary 
ade to Measure It will be sent Free— orr S one Underground 
after your own selection Postpaid on request, by Garbage Receptacle 
of style and materials as h d R fi The Mate. Cost c 
al a i e light, durable, Soli as uminum Cover is 
Ready to hang and P a ca y 00 ing 0. pleasing to the eye ‘and will not rust or corrode. The 
guaranteed to fit Dept. 451 cylinder which holds the galvanized garbage pail is made 
of reinforced Norristone concrete and is indestructible. 
Write for Catalogue of Draperies and Furniture ' Church St., New York, N.Y. Rd is lnveluaie asa fireproof receiver for sweepings and 
noes . a ly waste in Factory or Garage. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SAN FORD SHOPS, Inc. | oe HUDSON SHINGLES Write for illustrated booklet and full information to 
Dept. D: 49 West 45th Street, New York City es NGLE J. FRANK NORRIS, Norris Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN } 


Are the only 
ones made 


having the Entire Ice Cham- 
ber of one piece of Genuine 
Solid Porcelain Ware over an 
inch thick without joints, 
cracks or troublesome drain 
pipes. Each food compart- 
ment too is One Piece of solid 
porcelain, not enamelon metal 
but Real Porcelain Ware. 


Guaranteed not to crack or break. 


Five inch thick walls save much 


The circulation is right. 


Fences of all descriptions for Cit 
and Suburban Homes. Write ay 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, and 


state briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
100 Church Street, New York 


ms 


Buil 


Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper methods of 
beautifying your home. Describes John- 
son's Prepared Wax, which gives hard, 
glass-like finish to furniture, floors, 
woodwork, etc. Does not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


| Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
woods. If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
folio of Wood Panels, showing all popu- 
lar woods finished with Johnson’s Wood 
Finishes. The Panels and the 25¢ book 
Edition HGQare Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


VANTTY 


Vanity Fair is a new kind of magazine. There 
is nothing else like it in the United States. 


Vanity Fair is to America what The Tatler and Sketch are 
to England: a mirror of life, original and picturesque ; 
informal, personal, intimate, frivolous; but with a point 
of view at once wholesome, stimulating and refreshing. 


Put together the best pages from your favorite theatre mag- 
azine, your favorite sports magazine, your favorite book 
magazine, your favorite humor magazine, your favorite art 
magazine, then add flavoring from London and sauce from 
Paris and seasoning from Broadway and Fifth Avenue, add 
pages of photographs, sketches and portraits, shake well, put 
on a beautiful color cover and you will get a general idea of 
this most successful of new magazines. 


Vanity Fair sells for 25 cents a number or $3.00 a 
year. The September number is crowded with enter- 
tainment of superior quality and in great variety. 
You will find it on all the best newsstands. 


Special Offer 


Six Months for One Dollar 


havea six months’ ** 


subscription for $1.00. / 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN, 


Readers of this magazine using 
the Coupon at the right can ioe 
trial 


| 
SAFE SANITARY 
Solid Porcelain | ae 
| Refrigerators | 
(il 
| 
ice. 
BEAVER | 
REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. 
f 
Pal 


“Ww 


Tht. 


AND 
ading untr re 


Hlowss AND 


leswving properties not found ect are 


‘ ork City 


PFieldston 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, 2424 St. & Broadway 
Between Van Cortlandt Park and the Mudsea River 


COMBINES THE ADVANTAGES OF 
ACCESSIBILITY, ENVIRONMENT AND HEALTH 


Here are plots with individuality, amid pictur- 
esque hills and woodlands, right in New York City. 


For Pasticulars Address 


DELAFIELD ESTATE ° fish®Marvin 


27 Cedar Street, New Vork 


527 Sth Ave. Cor. 44th St, 


Residence of Clavton S. Cooper (Author 


Princeton 
a | lhe perfect home town | 


Handsome, com 
surroundings; no 
Iway between New Vork 
‘train service 
ear Furnished 


eal living 


properties, furnished of 
or sale or rent in other desirable 
woalitie 


WALTER B. HOWE Princeton, N. J. 


New York Office 56 Cedar Street 


SHERWIN-WILLL 
Paints &~ VARNISHES 
The Right Finish for Every Surface 


" 


A HOUSE BUILT THROUGHOUT OF 


NATCO Hollow Tile is thoroughly fireproof, and 


is cooler in Summer, and 
warmer in Winter than one of any other construction. It is cheaper 
than brick, stone or cement. 


invited to 
estate dealers and are in a iti find just tl 
Garpen, 440 Fourth 


write to us. 
e property you are seermg. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 
National Pire Proofing Company, Department Y, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Then write for our interest- 
fioing to Build ing book written just for 
prospective builders. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Makers of Yale Products. 9 E. 40th St., New York 


“BILLIARDS —The Home Magnet’’— FREE! 


A handeomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick Home 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual colors, giving eas) 
terms, prices, etc. Sent Free! Write tor it todew 


The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., Dept. ISW, Chicago 


“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS Make Distinctive Gifts 


for All Occasions. 
Statuary—-Library Lamps—Ash Trays, etc. 
anging in price from $1.50 up. 
Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, 50°: Fifth Ave., New York. 


Book Rocks 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 


is found in Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut Automobile Tires. @YEAR 
Easiest Riding 


Longest Wearing AKRON, OHIO 


12mo. 


A NOTABLE AMERICAN NOVEL 
ALLOY OF GOLD 


By Francis William Sullivan 


Author of “‘The Children of Banishment.”’ 


In the mad whirl of New York social life, with its phil- 
anderers, idle wives and wasters, Worth Pryce loses faith in 
his father, his best friend and even his betrothed. 
this period of cynicism and disillusionment he comes upon 
Ruth Barret, a childhood friend, whose serenity and common 
sense help him to regain his poise and to understand the 
happiness of true and unselfish love. 


$1.35 net. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 31 Union Square N., New York 


During 


Postage 12 cents. 


In writing te advertisers please mention House & GARDEN, 


We are in constant 
Address, Real 


Arranging Your Flowers 


HATEVER receptacles are chosen 
to hold flowers, they should be tall 
enough to accommodate the stems com- 
fortably, and a general rule may be ob- 
served that low-growing blossoms are best 
used in low bowls, and those growing 
high, as on trellises, are best placed in tall 
jars. To prevent the unpleasant tight and 
crowded effect so often seen when flowers 
are carelessly thrust into any jar at hand, 
each flower should be placed with its fel- 
lows separately and allowed to take its 
natural curve. Flowers are like children— 
they need room to breathe and expand, 
and each blossom should stand out as 
much as possible by itself, since no two 
of them are alike, and each has its indi- 
vidual beauty. The leaves of the plant 
should also be permitted to twine and 
droop as they will; for any forcing of the 
stems or leaves is unnatural, and there- 
fore ugly in contrast with their own natu- 
ral lines. 

Sugar bowls are excellent holders for 
flowers, especially the silver ones with 
handles on either side; for silver will 
stand almost any combination of color, 
even though the more delicate shades of 
greys, blues, light pinks and lavender 
make the most effective contrast. White 
roses in a silver holder are remarkable for 
their beauty. Glass bowls and vases are 
admirable for the delicate-stemmed buds 
and blossoms, as the leaves and stems, 
showing through the glass like a mirrored 
reflection, are particularly natural and 
pleasing. Coarse, thick-stemmed flowers, 
however, should never be placed in glass 
receptacles, as the stems are too rank 
and the effect distasteful; nor should 
flowers that discolor the water be used in 
glass vases, since muddy, brown liquid is 
displeasing, no matter what the beauty of 
the flower above. Pewter and brass jars 
can take a heavier flower, and produce 
their best effect in the simpler shapes of 
jars and vases. Old-fashioned spoon- 
holders, either silver or glass, are good 
holders, since they are the right shape and 
height, and will carry any colored, long- 
stemmed flower well. 

Flowers are intimate things, each hav- 
ing its own character and type. Those 
used for hall decorations should be in 


keeping with the character and furnish- 
ings of the particular hall in which they 
are used. Many persons prefer to have 
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their hall of a formal character, and for 
such a stately decoration would be several 
long-stemmed sprays of snapdragon in 
shades of yellow and magenta, or a cer- 
tain odd tint of purple placed in a tall, 
slender brass jar with a rounding bottom 
and a tumbling Japanese dragon at the 
neck. Such a vase should hold a few tall, 
white and yellow daisies, or a single rose 
spray; but for hall decoration, flowers 
should be rather large. In the autumn 
several high sprays of red and yellow 
leaves could be effectively arranged. For 
a small hall of more intimate character, a 
cluster of red and yellow nasturtiums in 
a low, wide-mouthed jar gives a homelike 
feeling, and for a very tiny vestibule sev- 
eral nodding poppies in a candlestick glass 
vase give an effect that is truly exquisite. 

Flower decorations for 
should harmonize with the color of the 
table appointments. A single, large, flat 
bowl of sweet peas, if they go well with 
the general color effect, or a large jar of 
yellow and red nasturtiums, if the dining- 
room has a color effect of brown, yellow 
or tan, will be not merely effective, but it 
is simple and dignified. For a bedroom, 
the smaller, more intimate varieties of 
flowers are in place—a cluster of violets 
in a glass bowl, a single rose or carnation 
in a slender vase, a flat dish of pansies or 
a spray of light-yellow nasturtiums. When 
placed on the dressing-table these flowers 
give a bedroom a charm distinctively its 
own. 


a dining-room 


Decanters are charming for a_ single 
flower, and especially so for roses. Pan- 


sies are delightful in one of the little glass 
baskets used for the purpose, if they are 
properly cut. To pick them so as to give 
the best result, do not clip the flowers 
separately, but take both flower and leaves 
—almost as much as a plant slip—and 
place the leaves at the base of the flowers 
with the flower stems rising high above. 
If picked this way and placed in a pale- 
yellow or iridescent glass bowl the colors 
blend charmingly and the flowers seem as 
if springing from their natural green bed. 
Black, purple and yellow pansies form a 
good contrast, and if you give them plenty 
of room, each tiny velvet face will nod 
smilingly, as if just waiting for a little 
friendly gossip. 

A copper jar or bowl is a difficult thing 
as a flower holder, since copper takes the 


color out of any flower not brilliant 
enough to vie with it. Yellow is its com- 
plementary shade, but red, unless. skil- 


fully combined with yellow tones, should 
not be used. Brass and pewter vases or 
bowls are good for the heavier flowers, 
such as snapdragon and golden glow, and 
a charming arrangement for a tea table or 
taboret is a few yellow coreopsis and rag- 
ged, blue sailors in a light-green vase 
about six inches high, with a lip top and 
an inlay of silver. 


SOCIETY 


TOWN & COUNTRY professes to a frank 
and wholesome friendliness toward out- 
door life and luxurious living. It reflects 
this life with accuracy and understand- 
ing whether it touches social events, art, 
books, the drama, country house life, 
golf, polo, tennis, travel, hunting, dogs, gardening or 
happenings in Diplomatic Circles or in the Army and 
Navy. 


TOWN & COUNTRY keys its comment to the tone of 
the drawing-room. It isa pictorial paper but it selects 
its pictures with a view to the eternal interest that 
exists in people who do noteworthy things. 
There is a theatre in New York which contains 
only two hundred seats. Its great attraction is 


that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its productions or its audience, 


TOWN & COUNTRY’S great attraction to its aaichiin 
is that there is nothing promiscuous about its atmos- 
phere, its contents or its audience. 


It is doubtful, indeed, judged by the character of its 
contents and appearance, if a higher 
standard of quality could be at- 
tained in periodical publishing. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Established 1846 
No. 8 West 40TH St., New York 


36 ISSUES $5.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A COPY 


Swings Quietly On 


STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home. write for booklet 
“*H,” on Properly Hung Doors.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain 


IRISES 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Plant them from August to November 
Catalog on request 


THE GARDENS DAYTON, OHIO 


Connecticut 


Smoky | No payment accepted unless 
Fireplaces 


Made to 
Draw 


Also expert services on 
general chimney work. 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 
Engir -er and Contractor 


219 Fultou Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M 
Waterloo, towa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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a the Fall Fashion Number, 
& “Io now ready. The coupon 
~ ‘brings it to you immedi- 
ately, and all the other 


IT COSTS LESS TO DRESS 
FASHIONABLY— 


‘Do I spend $10,000 a year for my gowns?”’ 
said a leader of New York society. ‘‘Why, 
I spend more than that on my mistakes!” 
This, however, was before the days of the 
new fashion authority— 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Signed articles by Poiret, Paquin, 
Premet, Cheruit and the other great 
Paris dressmakers appear exclusively 
in Harper’s Bazar. Advance Paris 
models are shown by scores in the 
Fall Fashion Number, now ready 
You can dress fashionably with 
Harper's Bazar for less cost than you 
could dress unfashionably without it. J 


Fiction, Too— 


Serial novels by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Alice Duer Miller are now ap- 

aring in Harper's Bazar; it also 
rings you short stories by other 
authors who write about modern so- 
ciety not from the outside looking in, 
but from the inside looking out. 


And Society— 


Interesting signed articles by the women who 
lead society—Lady Randolph Churchill, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and their most 
prominent relatives and friends in America— 
are an exclusive feature of Harper's Bazar. 


And Best Shops 


All the Fifth Avenue shops that you would 
now be exploring, were you in New York 
today, have come to meet you halfway in the 
September number of Harper's Bazar. 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the 


corner of this page, sign and mail it, 
ae and you will receive Harper’s Bazar 
for ten months, beginning with 


numbers until 
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LOOK OUT 


FOR SPARKS 
mace 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, away from stray cats, dogs and 
tree typhoid fly. It pays to look us up 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 


It tells about 
the best kind of spark guard for 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day 

booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 
108 University Avenne, Syracuse, 


- 


Home Furnishings 


to (ll every possible requirement of 


Ewis CONGER 


WELL ROTTED HORSE MANURE 
Dri Ground —Odorless. 


Largely humus —rich in plant foods, free from weed seeds. 
Give your lawn a top-dressing now—being moisture-holding will 
keep your lawns green. Put up in bags 100 lbs. each. 


Write for Circular B and prices 
New York Stable Manure Co,,"273 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


modern housekeeping. 


| IAMOND BRAND COMPOST 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarDEN. 


Distemper and Its Treatment 


ECOND only to mange, distemper is 
perhaps the best-known disease, by 
name, of any to which dogs are suscept- 
ible. It is a very common ailment, attack- 
ing dogs of all ages, and yet its proper 
treatment is often neglected or even un- 
known by the average dog owner. When 
once it takes hold it is quite sure to run 
its natural course, but a few simple, sen- 
sible remedies and precautions will gen- 
erally swing the balance from the danger 
side to that of comparative safety. 

Distemper is a catarrhal, feverish dis- 
ease which affects the entire mucous mem- 
brane, especially that of the head and air 
passages. First, there is noticeable a dull 
appearance of the eyes, a sluggishness in 
demeanor, and a lack of appetite. Soon 
a dry cough begins, fever is apparent, 
there is a discharge from the eyes and 
nose, and the dog sneezes frequently. A 
rash breaks out on his abdomen and the 
insides of his legs, and in some cases fits 
and partial paralysis occur. Any or all 
of these symptoms may be present, de- 
pending on the individual case. 

In general, distemper treatment is sim- 
ple. The dog’s entire digestive system 
must be kept active, he should be toned 
up by a generous, nourishing diet, and 
his quarters kept scrupulously clean, dry 
and comfortable. Conditioning medicines 
are often efficacious, and do not fail to 
cheer and encourage the dog by word and 
hand. Distemper is strongly depressing 
to the dog it attacks, and more than a 
little good will result from helping him 
combat it mentally as well as physically. 
Needless to say, the treatment should 
commence as soon as you even suspect 
the presence of the disease. 


As far as preventing distemper is con- 
cerned, there appears to be no sure course 
to pursue. It more often attacks young 
dogs than old ones, and is much more 
apt to appear where a number of dogs 
are kept than where there are only one 
or two leading lives more or less isolated 
from their kind. It is evidently conta- 
gious, and many authorities assert it can 
be self-generated. Probably the best pre- 
ventive is to maintain the dog’s health at 
top notch, and keep him away from other 
kennels that may be infected. 

It is generally believed that once a dog 
has had, and recovered from, an attack of 
distemper he is immune. Such, indeed, 
is usually the case, for the disease gen- 
erally makes only one attempt on the in- 
dividual’s life. It is well, therefore, in 
purchasing a dog, to ascertain whether or 
not he has “had it.” 

Distemper is highly uncertain in the 
severity with which it attacks different 
dogs, and in the success with which they 
are able to combat it. Many a strong, 
robust dog will succumb where the ap- 
parently more delicately constituted, ner- 
vous one will survive. Much of this vari- 
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ation, doubtless, is caused by the severity 
of the attack, but it can hardly be denied 
that the temperament of the individual 
dog has a good deal to do with the out- 
come of the case. 

The after-effects of distemper may be 
almost as bad as the disease itself. There 
is no space here to go into them in detail, 
but mention may be made of chorea, as 
that often follows severe attacks. This is 
a nervous disease which causes the dog 
to twitch and jerk spasmodically. There 
seems to be no sure cure for it, though 
sometimes it is outgrown. 

R. S. Lemmon. 


The September Shows 
September 13 to 16.—Spokane Kennel 


Club (License), at Spokane, Wash. 
Geo. P. Larsen, Secretary. Entries 
close 


September 14.—Lenox Dog Show Asso- 
ciation, at Lenox, Mass. F. S. Dela- 
field, Secretary. Entries close ———. 

September 14 to 17—Kentucky State Fair 
Dog Show, at Louisville, Ky. H. M. 
Wood, Superintendent. Entries close 


September 15 and 16.—New Bedford Dis- 
trict Kennel Club (License), at Dart- 
mouth, Mass. J. E. Horsfield, Secre- 
tary. Entries close . 

September 15 to 17.—New York State 
Fair Kennel Association, at Syracuse, 
N. Y. George F. Foley, Lansdowne, 
Pa., Superintendent. Entries close 
September 1. 

September 16 and 17.—Hampden County 
Fair Association (License), at Holyoke, 
Mass. David H. Young, Secretary. 
Entries close ———. 

September 18.—Western French Bulldog 
Club Specialty Show, Bismarck Garden, 
Chicago. A. W. Cates, Superintendent, 
60 W. Washington Street, Chicago. 
Entries close September 6. 

September 18.—Western Boston Terrier 
Club Specialty Show, Bismarck Garden, 
Chicago. A. W. Cates, Superintendent, 
60 W. Washington Street, Chicago. 
Entries close September 6. 

September 18.—Bulldog Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of America Specialty Show, Bis- 
marck Garden, Chicago. A. W. Cates, 
Superintendent, 60 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago. Entries close Septem- 
ber 6. 

September 18.—Chicago Collie Club Spe- 
cialty Show, Bismarck Garden, Chicago. 
A. W. Cates, Superintendent, 60 W. 


Washington Street, Chicago. Entries 
close September 6. 
September 18.— Associated Specialty 


Club, Bismarck Garden, Chicago. A. 
W. Cates, Superintendent, 60 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. Entries close 
September 6. 

September 22 and 23.—Asbury Park Ken- 
nel Club, at the Beach Casino, Asbury 
Park, Lansdowne, Pa. Entries close 
September 8. 


ENNEL 


DEPARTMENT 


Do you desire information regarding the best dog suitable to your purpose? We are in 
constant touch with the leading breeders and are in a position to find just the dog for you. 
Address Manager Kennel Dept., House ano Garpnen, 440 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Midkiff Kennels 


W. T. PAYNE, Owner 

For the past twenty-eight years we have been the 

largest breeder and Exhibitor of Cocker Spaniels. 
uring that time we have won more prizes than 
any other exhibitor in the United States or Canada. 

Our entire breeding stock including both stud dogs 
and matrons are the very best obtainable. 

Our dogs are all farm raised insuring strong con- 
stitutions and rugged health, and the development 
of their intelligence and house manners receives the 
mee attention as the maintenance of their 

th. 

We always have a large number on hand, both 
ane, a ages and in all the various standard colors 
or sale 

Also several broken and unbroken. Pointers, 
Setters and Irish Water Spaniels. 

For full particulars, description and prices, address 
THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Penna. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 


America’s by the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
Dog Remedies 118 West 3ist Street, New York 


Thoroughbred Collie Pups 


From finest show and champion-bred stock, 
Both puppies and mature stock for sale. 
Send for list if interested in good blood. 


Kish -Ke-Kosh Kennels, Albia, lowa 


A SAFE COMPANION FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN OR FOR YOURSELF 


A Necessity for your Country Home 
A GOOD DOG 


Send for our illustrated booklet showing the 
German Shepherd Dog (Police Dog) and his 
performances. This is free upon request. 


POLICE DOGS 


PALISADE KENNELS 
East Killingly, Conn. 


Airedale Terriers 


From the greatest living sires 
Ch. Soudan Swiveller, Ch. King Oorang and Gold 
Heels. Farm-raised, very keen, alert and full of 
vigor, with true terrier characteristics. Prices reason- 
able. Shipped on approval to responsible parties. 


THOMAS K. BRAY, 232 Clark : 
Phone 434 New Jersey 


AIREDALES 
Champion Stock 
The real chum for 
your child and family, 
as well as the best pro- 
tection for your home, 
CARL PFLUCGER 


1222 Ave. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone, Flatbush 7974-6 


Hermit, 70, Lies Week in 
Woods With Broken Leg 
Dog His Guard 


Collie Saves Old Man from Drowning and 
Drags him Two Miles toward Hut—Rescuers 
Have to Fight Off Animal with Clubs. 


Biatrstown, N. J., Aug. 8.—Lying in the open six 
days, with a broken leg, with only a few blackberries to 
eat and rainwater to drink, Lemuel Hill, seventy years 
old, who lives alone in a hut back of Walnut Valley, near 
the Blue Mountains, was found yesterday. 

Hill went out blackberrying last Monday morning, 
and in attempting to jump over a creek slipped and fell, 
breaking his right leg. He lay there all day. In the 
evening a heavy storm broke, and the stream beside 
which the old man had fallen became swollen. Don, a 
large collie, dragged him to high ground. 

Since then the man, with the aid of the dog, had dragged 
himself almost two miles from the spot where the accident 
occurred. 

Yesterday two scouting parties set out, and early today 
he was found in a pitiful condition. When he regained 
consciousness he declared he had given up all hope. His 
rescuers had to use clubs to drive away the dog, so con- 
scientiously did he guard his master. 

—Newspaper Item. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a dog’ like this? 


House AND GARDEN knows where dogs like these can be 
purchased. 

Just advise about how much you want to pay, the breed, 
if any, you prefer, and we will put you in touch with the 
proper kennels 

Write today, for if you wait 'till tomorrow the exact dog 
you wish may be sold. 


Manager Kennel Department 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
440 Fourth Avenue New York City 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & Garvan. 


Airedale Terriers 
of the 
Best Possible Breeding 


MINNEWASKA KENNELS 
(Registered) 
GLENWOOD, MINN. 


A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 


The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets 


Three litters of finest pedigree at 
moderate prices if taken young. 
Illustrated booklet upon request. 


Black Short Haired Cattery 
HASBROUCK Huicuts, N.J. Tel. 110-M 


AMERICAN KENNELS 
Largest and most up-to-date establishment 
of its kind. Importers and breeders of Eng- 
lish Bulls, Puppies, $15.00 to $25.00; grown 
Stock for Companions, Stud Dogs and 
brood Bitches, $35.00 up; Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards. Puppies, 
$15.00 up; grown poe $35.00 up, Scotch 
Collies, Airedales, Irish, Fox Terriers, $10.00 
up. Toy Dogs, $20.00 up. Pomeranians, 
a colors; Toy Silk Poodles, from 
3-pound parents, $12.00 up. Toy Fox 
Terriers, $5.00 up. Every variety. State 
wante—we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Trevose, Pa. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


If you want a real pal, guard, or 
companion for your children get an 
Airedale. I usually have husky, 
country raised puppies and grown 
terriers for sale at $20.00 and up- 
wards. 


Neshonshon Farm Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn., R.F.D. 52 
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The manufacturer who 
: brands his goods and adver- 
~ tises them nationally is so 
sure of their quality that he 

4 is willing to stand the full 
: force of possible complaints. 

3) He is making something 
é for which he is proud to be 
responsible. His trade-mark 

secures for him the in- 
creased sales that result 

from satisfaction and 
identification. At the 

same time it secures to the 


public the certainty of qual- 
ity which the known manu- 
facturer must maintain if 
% he is to continue to be suc- 


cessful. 


MEMBER OF 


WARM AIR 


‘THE KEeLse 


You know this Trade-Mark through National Periodical Advertising 


Rouse Garden 


THE 


e) THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERATOR 


When you buy, therefore, 
buy goods that are trade- 
marked and advertised. The 
manufacturers of such goods 
stand behind them. Your 
satisfaction is vital to the 
continued success of the 
trade-marked, advertised 
article. 


na- 
tional advertising are the 


Trade-marks 


two greatest public servants 
in business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities standardize 
them, while reducing prices 


and stabilizing them. 


QUOIN CLUB 


ALOWAY 
POYERY> 


ill Give new Charm lo ” 
Garden and Home 


of Artistic Flower 


Pol ar. Vase, Bird Font. 
Sundialy, Benchev, olher 
Besalifal Piecesy + +; 


GALLOWAY 
pTERRA COTTA CO. 
3218 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
RAFTSMAN BLDG StAve. 


THE SUNDIAL 


Time-Piece of the Ancients | 


on its pedestal of Pompeian Stone 
will give a central point of beauty 
and romance to your garden 

Our interesting catalogue 
illustrating many desi gns of 
sundials pedestals, 
statuary, benches and foun 
tains mailed free Your 
request will have prompt 
attention 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Ornamental Stone 
220 Lexington Avenue 
ew York 
Pactory, Astoria, L. I. 


vases, 


Jn writing to advertisers please mention House & Garpen. 


Poultry Work for September 


yy is not pleasant to begin thinking 

about winter again, but the wise 
poultry keeper is forehanded, as the far- 
mers say, and in September makes prepa- 
rations for the months just ahead. He 
gives his poultry houses a thorough clean- 
ing, for one thing, spraying the walls with 
kerosene to which a little carbolic acid has 
been added, and paints the perches and 
nesting boxes with carbolineum or some 
similar preparation which will banish the 
red mites for three or four months at 
least. This is by all means the easiest way 
to win freedom from insect pests—and no 
flock will thrive if infested with vermin. 

If there are glass windows they should 
be washed, and if muslin curtains are used 
they should be thoroughly cleaned. In 
point of fact, it is better to renew the 
curtains, for they quickly get clogged with 
dust and then admit little more air than 
a board. When the house has a dirt floor 
a new layer of sand will be required, and 
it is well to haul it now, before the fall 
rains set in. Then the sand will be per- 
fectly dry when it goes onto the floor. 
lf all this renovation work is put through 
in September the houses will be ready for 
the pullets by the first of October, which 
is the proper date for installing them in 
their permanent winter quarters. 

Some of the early-hatched pullets may 
begin laying this month, but performances 
of that character are not to be encouraged, 
as these extra-early eggs are usually very 
small. By the end of next month, how- 
ever, laying on the part of the pullets 
should be well under way. 

While the pullets which are to be used 
for laying may be yarded from now on, 
if deemed desirable, it is well to give as 
wide range as possible to such birds as 
may have been kept over for breeding 
purposes. It is better if they do not begin 
laying until the first of the year, but they 
should have every chance to build up 
rugged bodies and strong physiques. 

Sometimes people who move into the 
suburbs or the country at this season are 
able to pick up well matured pullets at 
$1.50 or less apiece, at which price they 
can well afford to buy them, making sure, 
however, that the birds are in a healthy 
condition and not suffering from roup. 
Pullets bought in this way should be thor- 
oughly dusted with insect powder before 
they are placed in the houses, though 
many poultry keepers are not as particu- 
lar in the matter of suppressing the lice 
nuisance as they ought to be. 

A uniform flock of well-bred birds is 
much more satisfactory to the eye than 
a mixed flock, yet the amateur should 
not hesitate to buy a mixed lot of pullets 
for the winter’s laying if nothing better 
is offered. Crosses sometimes lay remark- 
ably well, but they should not be used to 
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breed from under any circumstances. 
Some people think it pays to keep small 
flocks of two distinct breeds, crosses from 
them being used for egg production. Cor- 
nish fowls, for example, crossed with 
Plymouth Rocks make good layers as well 
as excellent table birds, but it is a great 
mistake to breed from such nondescript 
fowls. 

People who live where but very little 
space is available may adopt the plan of 
using no-yard houses. Such houses have 
very large window spaces covered only in 
very bad weather and the occupants are 
not allowed out from the time they are 
purchased in the fall until they are sold 
alive the next summer. Hens confined as 
closely as this are not in condition to 
breed from, but they lay well through 
the winter and are easy to care for. No 
male bird should be kept with them, partly 
for the sake of the neighbors and partly 
because he is quite unnecessary. This no- 
yard plan has been followed even on 
plants where there are several thousand 
birds, but it is important to have a deep 
litter for the fowls to scratch in and to 
keep them busy hunting for their grain. 

Sometimes the chickens are very slow 
learning to roost and persist in crowding 
into the corners. This is likely to be es- 
pecially true of the late-hatched chickens. 
When a considerable number of chickens 
crowd in this manner those which com- 
pose the inside layers are pretty certain 
to get very much heated, and it is not at 
all unusual for colds to appear, often run- 
ning through a whole flock in a few days, 
and not infrequently developing into roup, 
which may result in a heavy loss. It may 
be necessary to put the chickens on the 
roost by hand several nights in succession, 
but the introduction of one or two hens 
or older pullets may be sufficient, as the 
youngsters will learn from them. If 
signs of colds are seen, enough perman- 
ganate of potash from the drug store 
should be added to the drinking water 
each day to give it a light pink tint. Birds 
with bad colds are best removed to sepa- 
rate quarters. 

Considerable coaxing may be needed to 
keep up the egg supply from the old hens, 
which must be depended upon until the 
pullets begin to lay. Many times it helps 
to cut down the scratch feed somewhat. 


The Vigorous Strain 


Win at Boston 1915, thirteen regular prizes, including 
four firsts, specials for best display, best cock, hen, 
cockerel and best pen. 
prizes at Springfield, 1914, also at other shows our 
winnings were equally good. 
ribbon reputation our VIGOROUS STRAIN has an 
established reputation for stamina, vigor, early maturity 
and heavy laying that makes them most desirable. We can 
furnish stock that should win at any show in the country. 


Three firsts and many regular 


In addition to their blue 


Our aim is full value, quality and satisfaction. 


HOMESTEAD CAMPINE FARM, Box HG, Wayland, Mass. 


Brooder 


Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


No. 3 Poultry House—2 units 


BROODER can be operated out-of-doors in zero weather with little attention or expense. 50 to 100 chicks. 
No. 3 POULTRY HOUSE—Fitted complete for 60 hens~—8x20 feet. $110.00. 
pens, $50.00 each. Red Cedar, vermin-proof. 


SETTING COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks. $3.00. 
All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. MAGE) srs 


Setting Coop 


First pen, $60.00 ; additional 


You can buy Sanitary Roost- 
ing and Nesting Fixtures, Coops, 
Hoppers, etc., cheaper than 
you can build. Used over 
ten years by thousands of suc- 
cessful poultry keepers. Pot- 
ter Complete Hennery Outfits, 
3 up. Portable Houses, all 
sizes, $16 up. Start right. 
Get the worlds best poultry 
= equipment at lowest prices. Get rid of your makeshift, 

unsanitary fixtures. Send 4 cents in stamps for postage 
on 100-page catalog. 


— POTTER & CO., 37 Forest Ave., Downers Grove, Ill. 


D. TILLEY 
Naturalist 


**Everything in the Bird Line 
froma Canary toan Ostrich’’ 


Birds for the House and Porch 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 
Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 
Birds for the Game Preserve end Park 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 
on hand the most extensive stock in the United States 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 


What Do You Want to Know 
About Poultry ? 


Do you desire reliable information regarding 
the best breed of fowl to suit your purpose? 


Are you in doubt about the kind of poultry 
house to buy or build? 


Are you getting the most from your chickens 
—can their laying qualities be improved? 
Do you want to know where clean, healthy 
stock can be obtained? 


If we can help you by answering 
these or any other poultry questions, 
we offer you our services. Write to the 


Manager of Poultry Dept. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


440 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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Be the first in your circle 
of friends to get this 
fascinating Sleepy Cat 
Door-stop. Not since 
Colonial Days have door- 
stops been so popular. 


Never was there a more 
droll, engaging little figure 
to hold your door open or 
closed. Incidentally it 
makes a splendid wedding 
bridge prize. 


ARMOR 


is only one of 


National 


A seamless armor of pure bronze 
cast over an everlasting core 


It is finished in either black or white and 
a great many designs in 
Door-stops, Book-ends, Table and Floor 
Lamps and Lighting Fixtures shown in 


Our Magnificent Catalogue 
sent free 
You will find the Sleepy Cat on sale at all better 
book stores, jewelry and department stores and 


china shops. Or we will gladly send it, charges 
prepaid upon receipt of $5. 


333 Fourth Ave., near 25th St., New York City 


gift or 
This design is made exclusively in 


or birthday 


BRONZE 


upon request. 


Metalizing Co. 


STOP FREEZING IN YOUR GARAGE 


A Stewart Garage Heater will prevent “freezing your car,” save repair bills and make your garage 
i will give you warm water all the year round for washing your car 

f you are handy at all, you can install it yourself. There is a Stewart for every type and size of 
private garage $21 up. A request will bring our Garage Heater Catalog. Before cold weather sets in 


a comfortable place to work in 


Put in the Garage Heater 


Does Your Kitchen 
Need a New Range? 


If it does, consider this two-fuel Stewart with 
ash chute to basement Double oven, double 
capacity Many others to choose from in our 
catalog. If interested add a line to your request 
for our Garage Heater Catalog 


Special information for Architects 


Made by FULLLER & WARREN CO. 


Dept. B, Troy, N.Y., Since 1832 
New York Office, 256 Water Street 


FARR’S SUPERB PEONIES 
FOR EARLY FALL PLANTING 


The modern Peony is the aristocrat of the hardy garden. Its ancestors were 
highly prized in the gardens of the Emperors of China more than a thousand 
years ago. Hut they only became known to the western world when they were 
introduced into the gardens of Louis Phillipe, of France, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury later, these specimens came into the hands of M. Caillot, of Nancy, 
thence to M. Crousse. Years ago I began to import these Peonies; soon I be- 
came so infatuated that I could not be satisfied until 1 had them all in my 
possession, and to-day there are described in my book 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


over five hundred varieties, every one of clear pedigree. For many years I 
have devoted my entire time during the blooming season to studying Peonies. 
I have spared neither time nor expense to make my list authentic and accurate, 
and this list, large as it is, contains only the varieties of known origin, all 
duplicates having been omitted. 

This book also contains a list of nearly five hundred varieties of Iris (many 
of them of my own hybridizing) for which I was awarded a gold medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, a splendid collection of Oriental Poppies, hardy 
Phlioxes, Roses, and shrubs that may be planted with perfect safety this fall. 
If you do not have a copy, send for it to-day—I will gladly mail it without 


ane BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries. 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


We are prepared to submit plans and estimates for laying out the hardy garden and shrub 
border fis department is in charge of Mr. Hans J. Koehler, one of the most skilful 


plantemen in the country, and whose years of expereince with America’s foremost land- 
escape designers, eminently qualifies him for this work. 


= Ash-chute to Cellar 
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Keep rain and snow out of 


your concrete walls 


Concrete is full of small holes —that’s the cause 
of rain-soaked, stained and cracked walls. 

ay 
Look at the house on the left. It 
shows the blotchy, hair-crack 
effect of weather on uncoated 
concrete. Not only unsightly, 
but means damp walls. 


Bay 


Brick and Cement 


Coating 


prevents all this. It seals the pores of 
the concrete or stucco, making the walls 
absolutely weatherproof. 


As shown on the house to the right, ““Bay 
State” waterproofs and beautifies without 
losing the distinctive texture of cement. 
You can get “Bay State” in white and a 


variety of beautiful tints. As an interior 
finish, too, it is without an equal. 


If your house is concrete, stucco or brick, 
or if you're going to build, send for the 
Bay State Booklet No. 8 and tint card. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 


In writing to advertisers, please mention House & Garpen. 
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